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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 

HE Royal wedding in Greece came off on Sunday without 

a hitch. The day was beautiful, though oppressively 

hot, and the ceremonial in the Cathedral gorgeous, though so 
oppressively long and tedious that the spectators whispered 
all over the church, and the bride and bridegroom grew pale 
andfaint with heat and weariness. As soon as it was finished, 
however, the couple had to be remarried in the chapel of the 
Palace with the Protestant rite, and then to drive in state 
through the streets of the city. The marriage is highly 
popular in Athens, where the people think their rulers ad- 








mitted to equality with the greatest; in Berlin, where they | 
make remarks on the strangeness of such a scene in Attica; | 


and in Copenhagen, where it is remembered that the Danish 
family, thirty years ago forgotten, is now intertwined with 
the dynasties of Germany. Russia, England, and Greece. It 
is as lucky in marriage as the Hapsburgs, though, unlike 
them, it has failed to keep its own dominions. 


Brighton gave a very decisive victory to the Unionist candi- 
date, Mr. Loder, yesterday week. He was elected by a majority 
of 2507 over Sir Robert Peel (7,132 against 4,625); and 
though the Unionists did not obtain so great a victory 
as in 1886, they considerably surpassed the Conservative 


vote of 1885. Nor can the election of 1886 be properly | 


compared with the election of last week, for the contest in 
1886 was hardly serious. It is the more satisfactory that 


Sir Robert Peel was not returned, as he used language | 
against the ladies who canvassed for Mr. Loder which it is diffi- | 


cult to understand a gentleman using at all. He called them 
“filthy witches.” The Speaker (Mr. Peel), in a few remarks 
at Warwick on Tuesday night, deprecated the habit of pelting 
Parliamentary candidates with vituperative epithets, and 
referred, perhaps, to the ladies who had opposed his brother, 
when he described “an Amazonian school of ladies who fought 
with the most determined vigour, but who sometimes lost the 
grace and dignity of women without gaining the vigour and 
strength and dexterity of men.” Doubtless the ladies of 
Brighton did attack Sir Robert Peel with unjustifiable 
acrimony ; but it was not manly in him to retaliate with 
epithets so ill-savoured. Even at Billingsgate the men usually 
leave the women in possession of the field; but Sir Robert 
Peel does not emulate the self-restraint even of Billingsgate 
fishmen. 





Lord Hartington addressed a great assembly at Wolver- 
hampton on Tuesday, in which, after remarking that in the 


| last five by-elections the defeated Unionists had polled five 


thousand more votes than their opponents, he declared the 
former to be “a stiff-necked and stubborn generation,” sure 
of their duty and indifferent to success. He pointed out that 
“the absolute supremacy of Parliament” meant very different 
things in different mouths, and that in giving up the exclusion 
of the Irish Members from Parliament, Mr. Gladstone rendered 
necessary vital changes in the Constitution. If Irish Members 
were to sit in Westminster, yet not deal with English and 
Scotch affairs, England and Scotland must have a new govern- 
ment,—a federal government. If, on the other hand, Irish 
Members are to vote on all affairs, we should have given up 
all control of Ireland, yet retained the inconvenience, he might 
say the nuisance, which is tolerated now for the sake of the 
unity of the Kingdom. He maintained that under any scheme 
of Home-rule, Ireland would, as regarded Irish affairs, be in- 
dependent, while Britain, under the new version of the Bill, 
would not be. He thought that many Liberal Members 
doubted the interest of the electors in such projects, and were 
now endeavouring to catch them by conceding to each group 
its own wants, however rash or excessive. ‘“ This policy may 
be one of political expediency, but it is not one of political 
honesty.” Lord Hartington ended with an eloquent peroration, 
asking all men to reflect whether, if they wanted any change, 
such, for example, as Disestablishment, it was necessary to 
seek it through the disintegration of the country. 





Mr. John Morley has been speaking at Bristol this week. 
His principal speech was made at the Colston Hall on Tuesday. 
After dwelling on the trials at Maryborough for offences 
against the law in the Gweedore riot (to many of which the 
accused thought it prudent to plead guilty), and making a great 
grievance of the fact that a special jury was empanelled to 
try them, Mr. Morley asked how the Government could for 
very shame propose to extend the local liberties of Ireland as 
they had promised to do, at the very time when they were 
| suspending the Guardians of the Poor in the Cork Union on 
the ground that they have refused to administer the existing 
law. Referring to the proposed Land-purchase measure, he 
also pressed the question how the poor peasants in the West, 
who could net make a living even if they had their petty 
holdings rent-free, are to be compelled to migrate or emigrate 
by a Government which has no hold over the sympathies of 
Ireland, and which will be resisted by the local priesthood 
instead of supported by them. We should be inclined to reply 
that any Government, Home-rule or otherwise, which touched 
the emigration problem would meet with a vehement resistance 
from the priesthood, a resistance only to be overcome by 
getting at the individual peasants who want to go, and enabling 
| them to go, whether the priests like it or not; and that this 
is much more likely to be done successfully by such a Govern- 
ment as Mr. Balfour’s, than by any Government which Mr. 
Parnell could form. For Mr. Parnell dare not offend the 
priests, while Mr. Balfour cannot offend them more than they 
are offended already. 





But the most important part of Mr. Morley’s speech was 
his frank avowal that Mr. Gladstone and the Homc-rulers 
cannot and will not deliberate in public on their new scheme 
for retaining the Irish Members at Westminster, and yet 
establishing an Irish Parliament and Administration in 
Dublin, and mean to keep their purpose to themselves till 
they have fully matured it in private conclave. He also added : 
—‘It is absurd to pretend, as our opponents do, that because 
we desire to give to Ireland a local Legislature and a local 
Executive, responsible to it for the management of her own 
| internal affairs, we are therefore bound by logical compulsion 
| to throw the whole Constitution into the melting-pot, and 

instantly change the relations of Great Britain into federal 
| relations.” That is a pretty sharp snub for Mr. Asquith 
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and the Pall Mall Gazette, especially as Mr. Gladstone was 
understood, in his speeches in the South-West, to have distinctly 
encouraged Scotch and Welsh Home-rule. It is clear that the 


Home-rulers are profoundly divided as to the next step in the 
agitation, and that Lord Spencer and Mr. John Morley are 
amongst the opponents of full-blown Federalism. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a brilliant speech 
at Hull on Tuesday. He pointed out that, taking the more 
recent by-elections, the last nine, from that at Birmingham 
up to that at Brighton, 32,000 odd Unionist votes had been 
polled, against 27,500 Gladstonian votes,—nay, more, that as 
compared with 1886, the Unionist vote had risen from 29,700 
to 32,000, or by 2,300; while the Gladstonian vote had only 
risen from 26,100 to 27,500, or only by 1,400. This, he said, 
did not seem to him discouraging. His antagonists in the 
Press have remarked on this that he ought not to have begun 
with Birmingham, but to have gone back to the first of the 
by-elections. But that is only saying that the Gladstonians 
do not like to leave out of account the running they made 
before the present Government had shown how successfully 
they could govern Ireland,—in other words, that they do not 
like to judge of the future by the last year, which really shows 
how the Government are slowly gaining the confidence of 
the country, but insist on reckoning up the results of previous 
years, when the Government had hardly shaken off the odium 
of passing a Crimes Act which has proved so mild and yet so 


efficacious. 


One of the most telling points of Mr. Goschen’s speech 
was his parallel between the actual results of Home-rule in 
Crete and the probable results of Home-rule in Ireland. 
“Turkey parted with her authority and granted Home-rule 
to Crete,—Home-rule to an island with a majority belonging 
to one religion and a minority belonging to another religion,— 
a majority belonging to one race and a minority belonging to 
another race. The only tie which bound it to the Empire was 
the tie of a Governor-General, and the payment of an annual 
tribute to the Imperial Exchequer. Is not that a description 
precisely of the relations which were offered to Ireland?” 
Nobody had asserted that Turkey interfered in Crete, or that 
it was the oppression of the suzerain power which brought 
about the disturbances. And yet the two religions and two 
races which quarrelled so fiercely on other subjects united to 
demand of the Imperial Government the remission of the 
tribute which they had promised to pay. Mr. Goschen hoped 
that the people of England would take to heart the analogy 
between the case of Crete and the case of Ireland, and profit 
by the lesson of the Cretan troubles. Mr. Goschen exposed 
effectively the folly of the assailants of the policy of the 
Government in trying to get rid of the sugar-bounties, and 
insisted on the gain to our influence abroad and our maritime 
prosperity, which had been caused by the large additions to 
our Navy and the growing respect which the Government had 
won for the policy and power of England. 


Mr. Goschen spoke again at Blackpool on Thursday, when 
he remarked of Mr. Morley’s excuse for his reluctance to let 
the public gain any glimpse of the counsels of the Home-rulers, 
that there was very little analogy between that reluctance and 
the reticence of the framers of the American Constitution, who 
would not disclose their design till it was completed. The 
Home-rulers had disclosed their design in 1886, and that design 
had been condemned by the people. Now they demanded 
the utmost secrecy for their counsels in revising and recon- 
structing that design. Yet the public cannot but be anxious 
to know in what direction a design is to be recast which Mr. 
Gladstone himself had said it would “ pass the wit of man” to 
reconcile with the retention of Irish Members for Imperial 
affairs, and their exclusion for purely British affairs,—the very 
object of the new deliberations. Mr. Gladstone had himself 
proclaimed the inherent and all but insuperable difficulty of 
the problem, and yet now his friends are impatient because 
the public wants to know how he proposes to surmount it. 


For the rest, Mr. Goschen remarked on Mr. Gladstone’s 
renewed expressions of tolerance for the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
and indignantly denied that any combination of the kind 
could go unpunished in England. “I tell you what would 
have been a parallel. If there had been a fearful strike in 
Lancashire, if parties had been inflamed on both sides, and 





if it were possible that a breach of the peace might he a 

at any moment, and if then some great statesman had ¢ 
down and said to the strikers : ‘ Don’t be content with strikin, 
but seize the property of your employers and hold it tein 
the police and all comers; take what is not your own “ 
stick to it, to carry out your object,’ then you would haye ta 
a parallel” between the English and the Irish illegal, 
Illustrating the illegal resistance to evictions in Treland re 
said that a Nationalist Member had received a letter pi 
girl who had been engaged in defending a house against th 
police. She said to him: “I hope, Sir, you will get me my due 
The other girl got 10s. and I got nothing. The othe git 
only poured hot water on the head of a policemen, but T broke 
the head of another with a shovel.” Mr. Goschen gave the 
strongest testimony to the improvement in the state of Jp. 
land, not only as regards the taking of evicted farms, but thy 
new friendliness springing up between the landlords and th) 
tenants. : 


The trial of the Gweedore prisoners on the charge of 
murdering District-Inspector Martin during the attempt to 
arrest Father MacFadden, ended on Tuesday in the conviction 
of them all, except Father MacFadden, for the minor offen 
of manslaughter. The verdict of the jury against Coll, whic), 
we mentioned last week, daunted the remaining prisoners, anj 
although in one case, that of Gallagher, the jury had disagreed, 
they submitted to a verdict of “Manslaughter.” Fath 
MacFadden only, however, admitted obstructing the police, 
The Attorney-General, who has been most patient and tem. 
perate all through the proceedings, agreed to these verdicts, 
and Mr. Justice Gibson gave sentence on Wednesday. He 
condemned Coll, who had been the actual cause of the 
Inspector’s death, to ten years’ penal servitude ; Roarty and 
Rogers, who had been ringleaders in the attack, to seven 
years’; and McGee, who had struck Serjeant Carey with a 
pole, besides joining in the attack on Martin, to five years’ 
The remaining prisoners were taken as being only engaged in 
a dangerous riot, and received sentences of six months’, or legs; 
while Father MacFadden’s statement was accepted, and in 
consideration that he had surrendered himself, he was dis. 
charged on his own recognisances of £50 to come up for 
judgment if called on. The result of this trial, of the sub. 
mission of the accused, and of the carefully graduated 
sentences, will do much to restore order in Ireland, by 
emphasising the law that to cause the death of an officer 
of justice in the execution of his duty is murder. Many 
comments will be made on the escape of Father MacFadden, 
whose “ ill-advised ” conduct was, the Judge said, the origin 
of the murderous affray; but we have always held that his 
intention was only to obstruct, and that the murder was the 
result of the fury of his friends. 


Lord Dufferin and Ava was entertained by the London 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, and in returning 
thanks for his health, alluded to the great value of India 
as a market. Our trade with the Empire amounts to 
£64,000,000 a year, £34,000,000 being exports, and exceeds our 
trade with any other country except the United States. India 
takes ten million pounds more of our goods than France does, 
and seven millions more than Germany. The figures are 
remarkable, and Lord Dufferin might have added that 
they are capable of indefinite expansion. If India im- 
ported head for head as Ceylon does, our exports to 
India alone would be £400,000,000 a year. Lord Dufferin 
agreed that expansion depended in a large degree upon the 
extension of the railway system, and urged capitalists to 
make railways on their own account, as he was sure they 
would pay. That is accurate; but will the Government of 
India give the necessary powers, and liberty to the share- 
holders to charge what they please, subject to a liability, if 
they divide too much, to be bought out? And are they 
willing to allow the constructors of feeding-lines to try al 
excessively narrow gauge and very low speedsP What the 
producing districts of India want is certainty of delivery, not 
rapidity, so that a feeding-railway shall resemble a river with 
the stream flowing both ways. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, according to the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times, who is seldom inaccurate unless 
Austrian statesmen deceive him, has prospered greatly in his 
recent journey. He has secured the loan of a million for his 
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eee durable terms. He has been accepted, or 
Principal ~ a eel by a Bourbon Princess, a niece of 
at poet Emperor. He has reconciled the Bourbons, to 
ys +" pelongs through his mother, to his “vagary” in 
seer the Bulgarian throne. And, finally, he has ascer- 
on er what the Austrian Court intends to do for him, 
tained ¢ in brief, to recognise cordially anything he can do 
whi as volt In other words, if he can persuade the Sultan to 
“ peel him as legal Prince in Bulgaria, all the Powers, 
peo Russia and France, will acknowledge him also. Nobody 
= uite to understand this young man, certainly no one 
in him so as to make him intelligible; but he has 
= quality of succeeding which is the specialty of the Cobu rgs. 
He must, too, have much tact, for he manages rather boorish 
Bulgarians so as to acquire their liking without diminishing 
their respect. Tf no Russian fanatic shoots him, he may have 
a considerable future. 


The Times’ correspondent in Vienna declares that the 
Austrian Government is now in possession of anew and for- 
midable explosive, the discovery of two engineers. It is called 
« eerasite,” and is of the nature of dynamite; but its force is 
to that of the latter explosive as ten to seven. It is impervious 
to fire or shock, and “can be used for rifle-cartridges or as 
priming for cannon, and a bombshell loaded with it explodes 
with such terrific results that experiments against palisades 
representing 100, 250, and 500 men, at ranges of 300, 750, and 
1,200 métres, recorded marks on every division of the palisade 
standing for a soldier.” 

The London County Council has decided, we see, to raise its 
first loan at 23 per cent., accepting the best offers it can get 
above 88. It should raise the money easily at 93, two points 


below the price of 23 Consols, the security being good, and | 


the impression that 23 per cent. is the future interest of secure 
money being widely diffused among trustees. Mr. Goschen 
predicted this reduction of interest more than ten years 





ago, and we suppose he was right; but we rather wonder 


investors are just now so despondent on the subject. The | 


great war, if it comes, may delay further reduction for 
several years, as the Powers will want a thousand millions 
among them for expenses and indemnities, and there is a 
chance, though only a chance, of a sudden new develop- 
ment in the means of secure investment. If the mechanical 
difficulties which it is said impede electricity as a motor are 
removed, we may witness an extension of communications all 
over the world which will make all our present achievements 
seem small. It is not the renewal of arteria] lines which will 
do the good, but the immense extension of “feeding ” lines, 
cheaply made and cheaply worked, which will facilitate dis- 
tribution. The electric tramway may yet be almost literally 
everywhere, causing in the end further accumulation of capital, 
but creating an enormous field for investment. 


A correspondent of the Standard published on Wednesday 
an account of some cricket-matches which has in it something 
of the pathetic as well as curious. The matches are played 
by the students of the College for the Blind at Worcester, 
who use a wicker-ball with a bell in it, and are guided entirely 
by ear. Behind the stumps a wicket-keeper claps his 
hands, and the bowlers, guided by ear only, sometimes hit the 
wicket three times out of six. 





interest which the poor get in them for their savings, but 
said that it could hardly be otherwise without loss to the 
State :—“If a man goes to the Post Office Savings-Bank 
and deposits a shilling, and two or three days after he 
goes again to the Bank and takes out the shilling—I 
hope he will not do so,—that operation costs the public 
exactly 11d. besides paying back the shilling,”—so that 
it is clear that with a rate of interest at all close upon 
the Bank rate, the public would be a great loser by these 
Savings-Banks. Hence the necessity for a clear margin. These 
Savings-Banks, which have only been established twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years, now contain sixty millions of the 
people’s savings. Mr. Gladstone especially pressed history 
on the working classes as a useful study. Perhaps he is 
right. But we have our doubts whether history, unless it 
can be pursued pretty closely for a considerable time, is one 
of the most effective studies for the cultivation of the mind. 


Mr. G. J. Symons writes to Monday’s Times that London is 
quite an unsafe place in which to show evidence of having a 
good watch, at least as regards those quieter thoroughfares 
where it is impossible to have police always on the look-out. 
He was robbed at 5.35 p.m. near the Camden Road, when 
a well-dressed young man came up and deliberately said, “I 
must have your watch,” which he snatched. Mr.Symons pur- 
suing him and raising the ery of “ Stop thief !” was obstructed 
by five or six men of the same band, who tried to trip him 
up, and eventually succeeded in so doing, when they, of 
course, went off to share the booty. . Clearly only a very 
large increase of the police force could prevent such outrages 
as this. Not very long ago there was a vindictive murder,— 
though the victim was not the victim intended—in the 
same neighbourhood, and there must obviously be societies 
of criminals in a decent position of life, who agree to help 
each other in committing the lesser kind of crimes. Would 
not the offer of a sufficient reward to any informer break up 
such an association ? 


Lord Derby made one of his sensible speeches on Monday 
at Ormskirk, while giving prizes in the Grammar-School 
there, and said he thought the Act of 1870 had done 
most useful work, reducing the totally ignorant class to an 
inappreciable amount, and rather deprecated “sudden spurts 
of educational energy.” He wanted more attention paid to 
middle-class education, the poor and the rich having each got 
working systems of their own, and the latter one, though cer- 
tainly improvable, being highly popular with those who use 
it,—an unusual fact in education. He told the lads that life 
would be a fight for them, the world not being at alla good 
world for the incompetent or the weak, and that training was 
the best help in a struggle in which none succeed but those who 
persevere, and who are “not impatient of the dull and tedious,” 
—a most fruitful remark. He commended the lads who had 
won prizes; but with his characteristic realism, addressed 
himself principally to the majority who had not, and whom he 
bade remember that the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope were both of them in early life pronounced failures. 
It was an excellent speech, and we wish it had been extended 
by a distinct expression of opinion on the causes of success in 





The batting is usually inferior, | 


life. Brilliancy often fails, but then stupidity is not much help. 





The ‘ Furnessia,’ of the Anchor Line, arrived in the Thames 


the ball being heard only when it touches ground; but one | on Thursday with Mr. Barnum’s new and enormous menagerie. 


lad often makes seventy runs off his own bat. An experiment 
was tried of a match after dark between the blind cricketers 
and some friends who could see, and, of course, the latter 
were nowhere. One realises the perpetual darkness of the 


blind from that little incident in a most painful way ; it is so | 
| besides a vast number of smaller animals. 


unbroken, that new powers develop themselves in the remaining 
senses. 


Mr. Gladstone made an interesting speech this day week in 
opening the new Literary Institute at Saltney, a suburb of 
Chester. He dwelt chiefly on the extraordinary change for 
the better in the general condition of the working class during 
the last fifty years, touching on the great advantage whieh 
machinery has rendered to them in doing for them a great 
deal of the most toilsome work which our labourers had 
formerly to do by their own muscular energy. He also touched 
on the great reduction in the price of necessaries, and the con- 
siderable increase in the rate of wages during the same period, 
and the vast multiplication of agencies of thrift. Speaking of 
he Post Office Savings-Banks, he remarked on the low rate of 





In ten days’ voyage, only four animals had died,—two horses, 
an ibex,anda monkey. Yet there were 200 horses, 16 elephants, 
13 camels, 30 zebras, mules, and ponies, and between 20 and 
30 buffaloes and cows, several polar bears and hippopotamuses, 
4 lions and 3 cubs, a tiger, and a yak (or Arctic bull), 
The graminivorous 
animals were provisioned with 100 tons of hay, 2,000 bushels 
of corn, 5,000 bushels of oats, and a large quantity of roots. 
' It is not often that a ship of 6,000 tons has such a strange 
assortment of passengers. The only accident appears to have 
been that the yak broke three ribs through a fall down the 
hold in being shipped. It would be interesting to know which 
of the travellers suffered from sea-sickness, and which were 
exempt from that curious disturbance of the nerves, and how 
soon the sufferers succeeded in getting their sea-legs on. The 
yak is said to be the only really new contribution to our 
zoological collection. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





New Consols (2}) were on Thursday 967 to 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——_ 


THE MEANING OF MR. MORLEY’S DEMAND. 


M®* MORLEY, in his speech at Bristol on Tuesday, 
made a demand which we are by no means disposed 
to treat with contempt, that the Home-rulers should not 
be required to explain the exact nature of their proposed 
constitutional plan for reconciling a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment and Administration with the safety and unity of the 
United Kingdom as a whole, until they had had plenty of 
time to arrange in private council what will certainly have 
to run the gauntlet of public criticism. Speaking of the 
men who deliberated on the United States Constitution, he 
said :—“ Did they come upon a platform, and produce 
their scheme bit by bit? No; they fastened themselves 
up for five months in 1789, just a hundred years ago. 
They did not let the public know at all what they were 
doing. They said: ‘ We will have no piecemeal criticism ; 
we will not have the evening papers pulling to pieces all 
that we have done in the day. We are not going to 
have the web that has been woven in the day un- 
ravelled in the night.’ They kept their own counsel. 
Our task is slight compared with that which Washington 
and Franklin had to face. But I think, gentlemen, 
that we may at least learn from them that it is 
not well to go into complex and difficult constitutional 
arrangements under the fire of a set of men who, while 
they pretend to be asking you of good faith to say what 
you are going to do, are not of good faith at all.” Excepting 
only the last imputation,—which is perfectly unworthy of 
Mr. Morley, and which he knows, as well as we know, to be 
as monstrous in regard to Mr. Balfour or Lord Hartington 
as a similar imputation from our side would be in regard to 
himself or Mr. Gladstone,—we recognise a truly statesman- 
like spirit in that remark. It is absurd to construct new 
Constitutions under the running fire of a double stream of 
daily criticism; and we can well allow for Mr. Morley’s 
special dread of the evening papers, though it may seem a 
little unkind to his own immediate successor to express 
it so emphatically. But while we cordially agree that 
statesmen should be accorded plenty of time to consider 
“complex and difficult constitutional arrangements” such 
as Mr. Gladstone has undertaken to plan out, the Unionist 
contention is that no such arrangement is possible at all 
consistently with the safety and constitutional order of the 
United Kingdom. And we have a right to contend that till 
the Home-rulers produce the scheme, which they have not 
as yet, it seems, worked out even to their own satisfaction, 
they have not only not answered our principal argument, 
but have even confessed the great primd-facie difficulty of 
answering it. They are like General Trochu, who kept 
saying, when the Germans had shut in Paris on every 
side: “ J’ai mon plan.” If he had a plan for breaking the 
ranks of the besiegers, he was very loth to produce it, and 
he never did produce one that would work. General 
Trochu did not defeat the Germans by repeating that 
he had a plan. Still less will Mr. Morley defeat the 
Unionists by admitting that he has not yet got one, 
but that, if he is given time enough, he will find a good 
one. That is precisely what we defy him to find, and, at all 
events till he has found one, it would become him to 
speak somewhat more modestly of the promise to solve a 
difficulty which he admits to be great, though he maintains 
that it is not insuperable. He can only prove it to be not 
insuperable by actually overcoming it, and he frankly tells 
us that as yet he has not overcome it. That is candid in him. 
But it is clearly an admission from which the Unionists 
must take no small advantage. Our position is very 
simple. Mr. Gladstone himself rejected the pure Colonial 
Constitution for Ireland as too perilous. In the case of an 
island so close to us, and with so little predisposition,— 
perhaps we may say, also, with so little historic reason,—to 
be friendly to us, Mr. Gladstone thought, perhaps, that 
complete colonial independence would lead to panics, if 
not to absolute conflict, in the event of any struggle in which 
English and Irish sympathies were greatly divided. At all 
events, he declined to recommend that Ireland should be 
placed in the position of a self-governing Colony ; but he did 
recommend that the Irish representatives should be entirely 
removed from the Parliament at Westminster. Neverthe- 
less this recommendation was rejected with something like 
unanimity by his own English followers. They saw plainly 
that this meant a complete surrender of all legislative 





authority over Ireland, since it would be impossible to do 
Justice in any Parliamentary sense to the grievances and 
remonstrances of an unrepresented country. Mr. Gladstone 


accordingly gave way, and promised to retain the Trish . 


Members at Westminster ; but how to retain them at West 
minster and yet exclude in general Irish affairs from the 
purview of the Westminster Parliament, without either some 
absurd and monstrous injustice to Englishmen and Scotch 
men on the one hand, or some fundamental recast of the Con. 
stitution in a federal sense on the other hand, has seemed to 
ordinary mortals as nearly impossible of solution as a human 
problem could be. Mr. Morley himself is wise enough to 
protest in the strongest way against the federal revolution 
which Mr. Asquith and others have advocated ; but he gives 
us no glimmer at all of any way out of the impasse, unless 
he means to suggest,—and that is incredible,—that it would 
be no hardship to have 103 Irishmen voting on the general 
policy, the internal government, and the taxation of Great 
Britain, though Britons are to have no vote on the general 
policy, internal government, and taxation of Ireland. We 
say, therefore, that there is no way out of the puzzle that js 
not so monstrously absurd or so unjust that even the Home. 
rulers themselves cannot agree upon it. And Mr. Morley 
instead of explaining what the way is, only says that if he 
and his colleagues are given time enough, they will find it, 
Very good. Let them find the way, and they will answer. 
us. But till they do, they leave us in possession of a very 
strong presumptive case. : 
Mr. Morley is very candid indeed in his confession that 
his chief hope in conceding Home-rule to Ireland is to 
rid the British Parliament of the fash of Irish affairs. 
The logic of his speech goes rather to the defence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s abandoned measure, which would have 
cleared Parliament of the Irish Members no less than 
of Irish affairs, than to the foreshadowing of any other 
measure, though, of course, he, like Mr. Gladstone, has 
accepted the inevitable, and is not yearning after the re- 
introduction of a condemned measure. ‘ Our opponents 
talk,” he said, “as if the delegation of Irish affairs to the 
inhabitants of Ireland were a magnanimous surrender on 
our part of an invaluable privilege, and the stripping our- 
selves of a priceless blessing. I demur to that as a 
Member of Parliament past, present, and to come. I say 
that the number of hours and days that we have given up 
in the last Session to those two great remedial measures, 
the drainage of the River Bann and the River Suck,—l 
say they are not a blessing, I say they are not a privilege, 
but a sheer and unmitigated nuisance. It is no blessing 


and no privilege for us to be led and forced by our duty to: 


spend hours and days about Irish lunatic asylums, Irish 
certificated teachers, and I know not what else. This obliga- 
tion to attend to Irish affairs, this putting Ireland always 
under the microscope, blinds your House of Commons to all 
sense of political proportion...... Members of Parlia- 
ment are elected to serve the realm. I admit it, and glory 


in it, but I say to you, as a tolerably careful observer 
of what goes on in the House of Commons, that ‘this’ 


immersion, this absorption in small Irish affairs,—aye, and 
I will even say in big Irish affairs,—is fatal to the power and 
efficiency of the House of Commons as the great supervising 
body of the Empire.” Doubtless ; and precisely the same 
might be said of the House of Commons when it is absorbed 
in Bills for the Drainage of the Thames Valley or for 
promoting Technical Education. But what price are we pre- 
pared to pay for ridding the House of Commons of such dis- 
cussions ? Not surely the price of withdrawing from it the 
duty of seeing that equal justice is done as between one class 
and another of her Majesty’s subjects, nor the duty of 
providing that efficient safeguards shall be adopted against 
treason and conspiracy such as might threaten the very 
existence of the United Kingdom. ‘To pay such a price as 


that for relieving us of discussions concerning the draining 


of the Thames Valley or the promotion of Technical 
Schools, would be to purchase leisure for the greater 
questions of policy by determining beforehand these greater 
questions in a wrong sense. Indeed, you might as well 
purchase immunity from taxation by surrendering all 
taxable property, as purchase for Parliament immunity 
from petty discussions at the cost of its right to intervene 
in discussions which are of the deepest concern to the 
happiness, safety, and content of the United Kingdom. 
Yet what Mr. Morley proposes to do is precisely this, to 
set Parliament free from the necessity of discussing the 
drainage of the Bann and the Suck at the cost of under- 
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hy confession, they are not ready to produce, 
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d . : ve the strongest primd-facie reason for 
a aa sii probebility me such plan can be devised ; 
praing assertion that it would be wise to procure 
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“ yoo of principles which would bring down upon 
pee ‘antic as to preclude the possibility of our 
penis pk by the small advantage which we had 
Bah 50 Ae A to gain. The motto of the Home- 


“- should surely be,—Propter vitam vivendi perdere 
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pusas. 
THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


i f the present situation in France have been 
Maplished in cache this week, which, taken together, 
aye much instruction in them. One is by M. Gabriel 
od, the French Protestant, whose calm and well- 
io od criticism, alike of French politics and French 
terature, has for years delighted the readers of the Con- 
porary Review ; the other, which appears in the 
mi nightly, is by Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, the American 
atholic, who recently published a most enlightening book 
n the condition of Ireland. Both write on the recent 
jections, and though differing radically in their points of 
‘ew, at times approach one another in their conclusions. 
{. Monod, whois a sincere Republican with an Opportunist 
ias, is greatly delighted with the Republican victory, and 
inclined to deny that it was due in any degree to official 
ressure; but he admits that the Minister of the Interior, 
{ Constans, is “not too scrupulous,” and has had the 
misfortune to grow rich in office ;” he deplores the fact 
at the new Chamber, like the old, will have no consider- 
ple leader, and he is obviously, though most reluctantly, 
mpressed with the idea that the group system will con- 
nue, and that the new representative body, full though 
be of untried men, may be no improvement on the old. 
As to the Republicans themselves,” says M. Monod, 
their position is far from being easy. Out of about 
66 Deputies there are scarcely more than 250 who belong 
» the really moderate section of the party. If they 
ould count on the support of some fifty members of the 
Right, they might at a pinch carry on the Government 
ithout the help of the Radicals ; but those fifty votes will 
ot be to be had unless the Ministry is formed from among 
he most moderate of the Moderates, and this may drive 
he somewhat more advanced into the arms of the Radicals. 
is therefore almost certain that the attempt will be made 

) form a majority which shall include the fifty Members 
f the Left Centre, the two hundred Moderate Republicans, 
nd some fifty of the less violent Radicals. And thus we 
ull again into that policy of concessions to the Radicals 
hich has already worked so much injury to the Republic, 
Policy of Parliamentary helplessness and inaction, and of 
overnmental instability. So that what, at first sight, 
emis likeliest to happen, is just the continuation of that 
ate of things with which we were only too familiar in the 
st Chamber In the absence of leadership, it is 
buch to be feared that the Parliamentary groups will be 
booustituted as before; for these groups are a very con- 
enient organisation for those who wish to be Ministers, or 
D exercise an influence on the Ministers. The Radicals, 
br instance, would be swamped in a compact Republican 
ajonty; but, by forming a group apart, they become a 
over Which has to be reckoned with. Their votes are abso- 


hform 


ely necessary ; and they are bought with a portfolio or a | 
are 


Mr. Hurlbert agrees with these statements, without, | 


course, having heard them, but draws from them a_ 


great Department of the Nord,” and his eonclusioas agree: 
substantially with those of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the wel!- 
known editor of the Economiste, whom the Ministry made 
every exertion to defeat, and did defeat, as Mr. Hurlbert. 
on much evidence believes, by illegal means, for fear he 
should in the Chamber expose too clearly the condition of 
the finances. The figures are positively astounding. The- 
Republicans have allowed every kind of expenditure to 
increase, not only on the Army and Public Works, but in 
the cost of the Civil Service, which in 1853 was £7,188,000 
a year, and in 1870, the last year of the Empire, £9,990,000, 
but in 1888 had risen to £16,160,000, partly, we imagine, 
owing to the enormous increase in lay-school teaching. Be 
that as it may, the total expenditure, ordinary and 
extraordinary, in 1876, under Marshal MacMahon, was 
£100,820,000 ; and the Budget for 1890, framed before 
the elections, and in presence of an outcry for economy, . 
was :— 

Ordinary expenditure... 

Extraordinary ... 


«+» £121,462,600 
29,959,100 
£141,421,700 
This is fifty-four millions sterling more than the expenditure 
in England. The revenue in the same Budget is calculated 
at £120,478,900, leaving a deficit of £20,942,800. This, 
moreover, is not an accident, but an event of regular 
recurrence, M. Leroy-Beaulieu himself calculating the 
habitual “deficit” of the Republic—by which we mean 
the disparity between outlay and receipts—at £20,000,000 
a year. This enormous deficit occurs, moreover, in spite 
of a great increase in taxation, which is now calculated by 
the Republican officials themselves at 104 fr. a head, or 
A 3s. 6d., against 57 fr. (£2 5s. 10d.) a head in Eng- 
land, the next most heavily taxed country in Europe. 

Mr. Hurlbert, who evidently detests the Republic on 
account of its religious persecutions, believes that, as the 
| late Chamber refused large reductions, and the new 
Chamber must also refuse them, or incur opposition from 
the vested interests of the most venomous kind, this. state 
of affairs must ultimately lead to bankruptcy ; but that is 
an exaggeration. There will be no bankruptey in France. 
The shock caused by the Treasury failing to fulfil its obliga- 
tions would be so tremendous, and the consequent revolu- 
tion so sweeping, that long before it occurs, the national 
property—which is enormous, including as it does al! 
railways and most forests—will be sold, and the ex-- 
penditure cut down with revolutionary vigour. The 
taxation, too, though cruelly heavy, is probably not 
so exhausting as it was in England in the later 





years of the Great War, when it is believed by econo- 
| mists like the late Right Hon. James Wilson, that every: 
man paid 7s. 6d. to the State out of every pound he earned 
| or possessed; and there are certain alleviations to be 

reckoned. The weight of the tax on transfers, for instance, 

seems cruel, but much of it is paid in England to lawyers 
instead of the State, and the French Government makes 
| much—e.g., by the tobacco monopoly—which in freer 
| countries goes to enrich the merchants and traders of the 
| community. There will be no bankruptcy, nor will the 
taxation crush France ; but we do think there is danger, 
| with these ruinous deficits, and the incessant demand for 
' loans to extinguish them—£40,000,000, for instance, mus 
_ be raised within the next six months—that the industry 
| of France will be over-mortgaged, and that a financial 
_panic will set in, producing results certainly fatal to 
'the existing methods of administration, and probably 
dangerous to the Republic itself. The peasantry, though 
_ willing to pay for an immense Army, and puzzled by the 
| public works which they approve without calculating 
their cost, are extremely sensitive as to total outlay and 
| taxation, and visit their own financial discontent directly 
on the Government. M. Monod gives an instance of this 
spirit which, supposing him to be as accurate as he usually 


lich more sinister conclusion. He is convinced that the | is, is almost comical in its completeness. ‘A Government 
stence of these groups, and, in fact, the whole character | is popular or unpopular according as things go well or ill. 
the new Chamber, in which probably fifty of the | From 1881 to 1885 the Republicans were losing ground. 
tpublicans owe their seats to deliberate falsification of | Why? Largely on account of a commercial crisis which 
* returns, will involve the continuance of the present | affected the whole of Europe, bad harvests, and the 
stem of extravagance, which threatens, as he believes, in | phylloxera. In 1889, on the contrary, we find business 
e near future nothing less than the bankruptcy of the | recovering its tone ; the amendment began two years ago, 
en Treasury. We shall discuss that probability | and promises steady progress; we have had a splendid. 
wards; but Mr. Hurlbert has taken great pains | season, and the difference between the harvest of 1888 and 
verify his statistics; he has had the assistance of M. | that of 1889 is estimated at little under a milliard. &o 
ache, « formerly a Cabinet Minister and Prefect of the | great is the influence of these agricultural phenomena, in 
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which the Government certainly can claim no part, that in 
Calvados, where the yield of apples has completely failed 
this year, none but Conservatives have been elected ; while 
in the Seine Inférieure, where there has been a capital 
harvest of corn and colza, the candidates returned are 
almost all Republican.” We look, therefore, for increasing 
discontent in France, which will greatly increase the force 
on the one side of the Reactionaries, and on the other of 
the extreme Reds. 


But cannot the Chamber enforce the needful reductions ? 
Yes ; if it has the energy and the patriotism. Only last 
year the Right proposed before the Committee of the 
Budget to reduce expenses by £12,600,000 a year, and 
economists believe that it might be possible, if not to 
reduce taxation, at least to balance the Budget, and so 
arrest the perpetual growth of the Debt. But then, will 
the Chamber do it? That is exceedingly doubtful. There 
may be strong men among those newly elected, and all 
Deputies have received a caution, the enormous number of 
dismissals among candidates being due essentially to the 
popular anger at extravagance; but the difficulties in 
the way are extreme. ‘There will be and can be no 
reduction in military expenditure, the French believing 
that war may break out any day. The Deputies, who 
are now elected by district-voting, dare not offend their 
constituents by stopping the outlay on their local im- 
provements, so the Public Works expenditure must go 
on; while as to the Civil Service, with its hundreds of 
thousands of officials, every dismissal excites the active 
and bitter wrath of some group of families all of whose 
members possess votes. This bribing of constituents 
goes terribly far in France; it daunted even M. Gam- 
betta, who advocated scrutin de liste in the vain hope 
of arresting it; and it can be stopped by nothing 
except an appeal to the nation, which would reveal 
the true financial situation, and might cause, probably 
would cause, a financial panic. There is no evidence that 
any party in France, or any President, will display this 
civil courage. It is, however, upon this hope that the 
future of France depends, and upon this that the tone of 
the new Chamber, which meets on November 12th, but will 
waste weeks over squabbles about “ verification,” ending 
probably in the disfranchisement of the forty Boulangists, 
is mainly important. The situation is not incurable, it 
never is in France; but then, in France it is so often cured 
only when some catastrophe has occurred. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


NHE Rev. Hugh Price Hughes professes to think it a 
public scandal that any Bishop should regard the 
Sermon on the Mount as not in any sense intended to lay 
down the principles on which the legislation and adminis- 
tration of a State should be governed. So far as we can 
judge, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes insists on the State 
following out principles which he himself makes not the 
smallest attempt to follow out even in his own individual con- 
duct. He assured the world last Sunday, if the report in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of his speech at St. James’s Hall may be 
trusted, that such a teacher as the Bishop of Peterborough 
“ought to be expelled from all decent society.” Was that by 
way of illustrating his reverence for the saying in the Sermon 
on the Mount that ‘“ whosoever is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment; whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council; 
and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell-fire” ? Certainly it is not stated what the danger of 
him shall be who shall say to his brother that he should 
be “expelled from all decent society ;’ but, so far as we 
understand the expressions so gravely condemned in our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, there was not one of them 
that conveyed as much rancour as that which the reverend 
gentleman who thinks that the State as a whole may safely 
act on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount has 
levelled, without apparently the smallest compunction, 
against the Bishop of Peterborough. Yet it seems pretty 
clear that the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes either has not 
seriously studied the Sermon on the Mount at all, or else 
that, having done so, he thinks that it requires the imme- 
diate and absolute dissolution of all State Governments, and 
all the tribunals and Courts of Justice which they establish. 
Tf the very first duty of States were to follow out the 
injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount, the mere 





appointment of a Judge would itself be 

of the first magnitude. For how could re AD offen, 
under the sanction of the law “ Judge not thet 2 dtp 
judged”? And how could taxation be possible Je Deny 
of which it was the first principle to « give re 
asketh of thee, and from him that would borro him 
turn not thou away”? Even if a Judge waa 
law were not himself an offence and a transgress 
ceive how far it would be possible for him to act et 
principle that when any suitor accused another of nae 
his coat, the Judge ought to inquire whether h ste 
once offered his cloak to the accuser, and if whi wig 
demn the suitor in costs, and direct that he shoaliaa 
transfer to the accused another garment that did al 
to him. Though it is hard to lay down the limits he 
fanatics may believe, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes ber 
possibly hold any doctrine of this kind ; and as he do 
knows his New Testament by heart, we can only inf 
he thinks the ordinary organisation of Courts of jaa 
every Christian State intrinsically wrong and incong; . 
with our Lord’s injunctions. But even if that: ig | 
view, he must stand so much alone amongst Dissent 
that it is surely rather rash in him to declare tha 
not agreeing with him, the Bishop of Petey . 
should be “expelled from all decent society,” ey); 
the reverend gentleman has some secret intenpa 
of his own of the command against passionate |; 
which makes it appear quite consistent with this yy 
ment moral invective. The particular dictum of the; 
of Peterborough which gave rise to all this spirit) 
vapouring seems to have been that he saw no absolute gy 
in saying: “I bet you five shillings that it will not rag 
to-morrow.” We should be very sorry to hold gy 
different view from that of the Bishop of Peterborouy, 


though we do not think it would be at all a praisewortiy 


mode of spending money, to risk anything with gy 
frequency on one’s own supposed weather-wisdom, {tj 
a great many ways of spending money which are by» 
means specially praiseworthy, are not sinful. If t 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes ever spends anything on tobany 
—we have not the least guess whether he does or doesnot- 
we should not regard that mode of spending money y 
especially praiseworthy any more than as especially blim 
worthy. If he ever buys himself a bun when he could g 
plain bread at a cheaper rate, and with less disadvantiy 
to his digestion, we should not call the purchase of tk 
bun especially praiseworthy any more than espedah 
blameworthy. Nor can we conceive that, even thought 
is not especially praiseworthy for a man to test hiss 
posed insight into the causation of events by a bet,iti 
at all more sinful than to spend money on any othersml 
excitement which he might more wisely forego. Gamblin 
as we understand it, is paying more than a man canpe 
perly afford for the purposes of any mere amusemeat, {or 
particular kind of exciting amusement which is mm 
dangerous than others only because it is, to those wi 
enjoy it, so much more absorbing. And the more consciot 
a man is of either his own or any one else’s liability 
the temptations of such excitement, the more on his guil 
he should be against yielding to the temptation, 
throwing it in the way of another who is thus liabk 
But it is fanatic nonsense to call it wicked for any maw 
risk a few sixpences on a rubber at whist when thereis® 
danger of tempting anybody into such an excitement# 
least in cases where the same man would feel it perfeali 
legitimate and innocent to risk precisely the same sun 
buying an excursion ticket which he only intended tow 
in case of fine weather, and which would be wasted if # 
day turned out wet. Even the Rev. Hugh Price Hugs 
might possibly, we suppose, purchase such a chance sti 
with all the risk that would attach to it, and wouldm 
think it particularly charitable in any brother-ministt® 
assure him that for so doing he ought to be expelled in 
all decent society. 


It is true, we believe, that Mr. Cobden once spoke dl 


politics as the politics of the Sermon on the Mount. 4 


even in his mouth the phrase must have been pum 
rhetorical, and must simply have meant. that States,” 


individuals, ought not to be vindictive, and ought, 0% 


as it is safe and possible, to do good to the unthankws 
the evil, no less than to the good. Mr. Cobden certill 
never advocated the abolition of prisons in deferen® 
the saying, “ Resist not evil,” nor the passing of a1 
compelling the robbed to impoverish himself furthe™ 
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robber, in deference to the saying about 
the ns eo Mr. Cobden was a very shrewd as 
the coat you good man, and if he had once attempted 
vag t for himself the inner meaning of the 
to ae the Mount, he would have seen at once that 
Sermon i. of principles directed to the government of 
i te r feeling, not to the regulation of jurispru- 
indin th policy of States. In point of fact, no State 
“ng attempted to embody the higher spiritual prin- 


ciples in 
doing infi 


the requirements of its criminal code without 
nitely more harm than good, as Calvin’s govern- 

t of Geneva and the strict Puritan government of 
men! chusetts have from time to time shown. As the 
om of Peterborough justly said, both Christ and his 
saat pointedly disclaimed the wish to say, under any 
a n circumstances, what men ought to do. They endea- 
youred to show their disciples what they ought to love, and 
left it to the dictates of that love, when fairly excited, to 
teach them how they ought to act. There is no fanaticism 
moremischievous than that which proposes to “ expel from 
all decent society” those who boldly deny the culpability 
of any act which a single strait-laced conscience con- 
demns;—for the result must be that we should soon find 
ourselves plunged into an atmosphere of hypocrisy worse 
than the Pharisaism of our Lord’s time,—more ostentatious, 
more inquisitorial, more cruel. We hold that public men, 


and especially ecclesiastics, who have the courage to | 


denounce such narrow nonsense, do the best possible service 
to the State. 1 ee ae ee 
HOME-RULE IN AUSTRIA. 
HERE is one result of that bastard federalism which 
| we just now call Home-rule that almost escapes 
public attention. So far from relieving the statesmen 
sho have to administer it, it overtaxes their intellects till 
they become irresolute, and dread doing anything lest it 
should produce some unexpected but most dangerous 
result, Just look at what is going on in the Austrian 
Monarchy now. The experiment of Home-rule is being 
ied there under unusually favourable conditions. The 
Emperor is liked and trusted throughout his dominions, 
nd is allowed to exercise powers as Universal Referee 
hich are wholly inconsistent with any constitutional 
heory of his position. Moreover, his authority, though 
onceded to him by opinion, is backed in the last resort by 
he possession of force, for his Army would obey him 
ander all circumstances ; and if the Empire were in danger, 
he could for months, or even years at a time, govern his 
ominions by decree. Again, the governing classes in 
his Empire—Germans, Magyars, and South Slavs— 
possess much political capacity, and are aware that, 
however jealous of each other, separation would involve 
or each of them absorption in some neighbouring 
bationality. The Catholic Germans do not wish to be 
overned by Hohenzollerns ; or the Magyars to be crushed 
y their own Slav subjects; or the South Slavs to be 
owned in the endless Russian morass. As to the Czechs, 
hey are so few and so isolated by geography, that inde- 
endence would mean for them immediate and probably 
lent subjugation. Nevertheless, with all these advan- 
ges, and this other one, that the union of the jarring 
ngdoms m some form or other has endured for 
enturies, the difficulties of the Imperial Government 
€ almost heartbreaking, they are so aggravated by 
he absence of unity among the component States of 
“ Monarchy. Within the past three months, there have 
oe be less than _three dangerous discussions. The 
ng the have again, for instance, demanded that their 
* bre pee shall be crowned in Prague,—that is, 
tees . being governed by the common “ Austrian” 
da Minist ey should be governed by their own Diet 
u the sty responsible to themselves alone. So strong 
ool gag that the Emperor was inclined to yield, 
ag fe like the old diplomatist he is, that the 
ve ag Parliaments, which jar and bicker and 
thor 2 _ separate, tends to aggrandise the 
omen the common arbiter on the throne. The 
nceasion hit that the Hungarians understood that 
ead of £ 4s possible, their leaders protested, really from 
hie ~ beg age of a new Slav Kingdom, but declaring in 
B the “C; ualism was a compromise between Hungary 
1s-Leithan Monarchy” as a whole, and not 


tw 
there eneary and a group of States. The project 
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course, on the next opportunity, and whenever revived, to 
throw the Empire into a political crucible once more. Then 
suddenly Hungary blazed up. The Emperor had visited 
a provincial town, and during his visit the Hapsburg 
colours were displayed above his temporary residence. 
But those colours are also “ Austrian” colours, and all 
Hungary took fire because her King on her own soil had 
elevated “foreign” colours above his house. This move- 
ment, which actually produced small insurrections, was 
quieted after a fashion by an appeal to the loyalty 
felt towards the Emperor’s person, and then a new 
one began. The Army, which is the true nevus of the 
Austrian Empire, has since 1867 always been denominated 
| Se Imperial Royal Army (kaiserlich-kiniglich), and the 
| Hungarians now object to this as not expressing the 
| main fact of Dualism,—that there is a Hungary as well as 
an Austria within the Empire. So excited became public 
feeling over this point of etiquette, that M. Tisza, who for 
fifteen years has governed Hungary acceptably both to the 
people and the Court, found that he must give way or 
resign, and accordingly persuaded the Emperor to make a 
concession which will at once be made the basis of attacks 
on the unity of the Army. That great brotherhood is 
henceforward to be described in all General Orders and on 
all insignia as the Imperial and Royal Army, and the 
Emperor himself as his Imperial and Royal Majesty. 
The new description, however, was hardly accepted when M. 
Tisza’s position was again endangered by another Home-rule 
cry,—certain, we may add, to be raised in the case of Ireland. 
The Emperor and King has a civil list from “ Austria ”— 
that is, his Cis-Leithan dominions—and from Hungary, 
but he spends both in Vienna, which Hungarians by no 
means regard as their capital. This is an injury to 
Hungary, and the patriots demanded that the Court should 
reside and spend money for half the year in Buda-Pest. 
The demand was rejected, and M. Tisza was able to defend 
himself, chiefly, we imagine, because the majority felt that 
the question came too near to interference with their King’s 
private life; but it marks exactly the operation of Home- 
rule upon public policy. The interest of the Empire can 
only be consulted when it does not clash with the interests 
or the national pride or the provincial jealousies of its 
component parts, which, if irritated, would if they could 
fly asunder, and as they cannot, conspire to make steady 
government difficult or impossible. 

The consequence of this state of affairs is, that the 
Austrian governing men sink from statesmen into diplo- 
matists, and are of all the powerful men in Europe, the 
most timid in risking any serious action. But for the per- 
sonal ascendency of the Emperor, for example, a coherent 
foreign policy would become impossible. That policy, as now 
arranged, is to maintain an alliance with Germany, to resist 
Russia, and to favour the development of the Balkan States 
into a federation of which the ruler of Bosnia—that is, the 
Emperor himself—will ultimately be the military Protector. 
That policy, under the personal sanction of the Emperor, is 
being carried out in a way; but Count Kalnoky neither can 
nor will be truly energetic in pushing it on. How is he to 
be ? The Hungarians like the struggle with Russia, but do 
not cordially approve the strict alliance with Germany, and 
detest the acquisition of Bosnia, which, being full of Serbs, 
adds to the Slav weight within the Monarchy. The 
Germans approve generally the policy accepted, but are 
doubtful about Bosnia, afraid of a Protectorate in the 
Balkans, and not nearly so well disposed to run the 
risk of attacking or provoking Russia as the Hungarians 
are. Russia cannot swallow up them. The Bohemians, 
on the other hand, who have to work with the Germans, 
dislike the German alliance, are averse to any struggle 
with Russia, “ the natural protector of all Slavs,” and would 
accept the annexation of any number of Slav provinces with 
indifference or pleasure. The unhappy Chancellor, before 
he writes a despatch—say about Servia—has to remember 
all these proclivities, and to shape his policy so as not to 
offend past bearing two Parliaments and half-a-dozen Diets, 
all with means more or less effective of giving effect to 
their annoyance. He therefore postpones decisions as long 
as he can, minimises the outward appearance of every 
action, and in Servia, for example, will hardly allow his . 
policy to be perceived. Indeed, but for the special 
right of decision accorded to the Emperor, and his power, 
practical as well as constitutional, of saying to the Army, - 
“ March,” and to his Ambassadors, “ Sign,” the Hapsburg 








ore abandoned for the minute, to be revived, of | Monarchy would not have a policy at all. The Emperor 
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is, in fact, the only Foreign Minister in Austria who is 
free, and his position is not so completely due to his 
crown that it will be transferred intact to his successor. 
The difficulty is, we believe, even greater in finance, for in 
that department not only convictions and prejudices, but 
pecuniary interests come into collision, with the result that 
a fixed policy as to Customs, or as to a common paper 
currency, or as to the borrowing of money, is nearly an 
impossibility,—indeed, if the Empire were richer, and the 
financiers therefore less influential, would be outside the 
range of political discussion. The effect of such friction 
upon the prosperity of the country is very grave, and so also 
it is upon the character of statesmen. Nobody being free 
but the Emperor, nobody can become really great except as 
a diplomatist, and an “epoch-making statesman” is as un- 
likely to arise in Austria as in Switzerland; while the men 
who do arise are worn out with difficulties other than the 
difficulties of governing. If we could in this country imagine 
a Cabinet containing three English Conservatives, three 
rabid Parnellites, three strong Colonists, and three natives 
of India, all of whom must be conciliated before anything 
could be done, we should have some idea of the position 
af the Austrian Chancellor, and of the kind of statesman 
that the Austrian Chancellor must always be. It is a 
position in which a Bismarck could not manage foreign 
policy, and Mr. Gladstone could not take off taxes, yet 
keep the Treasury full. That, in spite of all, the Empire 
goes on, we admit, but without the Emperor it would 
stop ; and even as it is, astounding abuses, directly inimical 
to its grandeur and prosperity, are allowed to continue 
because no human life is long enough for the preliminary 
reconciliation of s0 many jarring human wills. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


YFIHE project of consolidating the Australian Continent 

into one powerful State has taken a great step 
forward. Most of the Colonies have been willing to co- 
operate in the work, though only Victoria has been zealous ; 
but New South Wales has hung back, and has even declined 
to enter the Federal Council with limited powers which 
since 1886 has harmonised. many intercolonial disputes 
upon the jurisdiction of Courts of Law. Moved, however, 
by some cause as yet unknown, but, it is to be presumed, 
by a recognition of the danger to which the Colony would 
be exposed in the event of a great war, the Premier of 
New South Wales, Sir Henry Parkes, stated publicly on 
Thursday week that the time had arrived when a Parliament 
and an Executive must be created for all Australia to deal 
with international questions; and that a Convention from 
all the Colonies should be assembled to devise a plan for 
federation. As that is the opinion of the other Colonies 
also, New Zealand excepted, all resistance has apparently 
died away, and we may expect within two or three years 
to see a definite project for founding the new nation for- 
warded to the Colonial Office for the assent of the Crown. 
There are, of course, many visible difficulties and sources 
of delay; but the most important of them will, we 
welieve, disappear, not so much from argument as 
under the pressure of unrelenting facts. The first 
object is to place the Colonies in a position to defend 
themselves without assistance from the Mother-country ; 
and the attempt to do that will involve the formation 
of a Government, with considerable powers of legisla- 
tion, a separate revenue, and a strong, or at least 
an undivided, Executive. If there is to be a common 
army, however popularly organised, and a common fleet, 
trowever small, and fortresses for the defence of the great 
harbours, there must be a chief in military command, 
yet responsible to the civil power; there must be a central 
representative body to co-operate with that civil power, 
and there must be a National as distinguished from a 
Colonial revenue, levied at the discretion of the central 
power, and without the intervention of provincial authori- 
ties. Those data granted, we may trust to the national 
instinct which will speedily be awakened to make the 
veneral government sufficiently effective. The Colonies 
will, of course, be jealous of their independence; they 
will, of course, bicker as to methods of levying the taxes 
of the Dominion and those of each Colony ; and they may 
be fretful for a time about the expense which any scheme 
of federation must involve; but if the project is accepted 
at all, the result is certain. The Convention will soon 
ediscover that the Australian Legislature cannot work with 





less powers than those of Congress; it wi 
discover a common source of sufficient rae 
Customs duties ; and it is sure to leave the Breoutig : 
ciently enfranchised, even if it does not leave my hy 
to the Viceroy. Our only doubt is whether it vill 
the example of the American Union, and reseryg a 
separate Provinces all powers not explicitly transf 

the Dominion ; or whether it will adopt the wiser i, 
of Canada, and make the central authority the Inher: 
General of all the authority not assigned in term 4. 
constituent divisions. The whole question of nate 
ultimately hinges upon that, and upon that we th ; 
hope the American Civil War had taught the k. *. 
sufficient lesson. There should, too, be a provide 
revising the Constitution under some process less cul 
and less liable to be defeated by sectional jealous le 
the one adopted in America, and a widely different gf 
for the government of territories not yet admitted vie 
the Dominion. Canada did not need that; but ‘Ana 
occupies a different geographical position. [ike th 
American Union, she will be practically isolated 59 fy 
the fear of invasion is concerned; but she is an ; ’ 
seated in an ocean studded with rich islands which of 
themselves to the first European captor. Her people ty 
have been bred under influences widely different tiny 
those which made the Americans, and have shown alah 
a desire to be supreme in the Pacific, which cannot 
gratified unless her Government possesses means of rulity 
dependencies not admitted to political equality, Nx 
Guinea alone is a kingdom in area, and New Guiyy 
belongs to Australia by a right almost as strong as thy 
which binds the Isle of Man to Great Britain. 

We confess we envy the task of the representatives 
be assembled in the Convention ; it is so infinitely super 
to that of Members of Parliament. They will all be “phi 
men,” little known outside their own Colonies, as, indai 
were the men who revised the American Constitution; \y 
they will, if they succeed, and above all if they agree ‘ip 
laid the foundations of a great nation, with a his 
which, as the centuries advance, may be more interestiy 
than that of the United States, whose annals are alm 
exclusively internal. The great Southern State will ha 
island, and, like every other island, cannot avoid incesu! 
relations with every other Power in the world. Wite 
divides, but it also unites, for it furnishes a ia 
petually open road. Australia as a Republic cams 
help being a maritime Power, and from the day ¢ 
Pheenicia downwards, there never was a maritime Por 
yet without a foreign policy. She is too liable to attuk 
too eager for commerce, too clearly compelled to pret 
settlements and subjects at a distance from her own shir 
It is a Fleet Australia will need rather than a Militia, mm 
especially if she commits the imprudence of including tw 
Zealand—a separate world, twelve hundred miles of- 
within her own dominion, and the possessors of fleets w 
never contented with the less interesting annals of m# 
landsmen. Fleets imply adventure, though their ome 
but a city on the wrong side of the Mediterranean. 
Australian Colonies have already questions which, w 
they independent, would be serious questions, with Fru 
and China and Holland, and they bear a relation tom 
Further Asia not borne by any European Power. Th 
will not be organised into a State for ten years beforetl 
will be trading, settling, and governing in the only splenii 
possession which Europe has left for the next conquetil 
Power, the great necklace of rich tropical islands, 41 
lace with two rows, which stretches down from Japantit 
point almost within sight of the Australian coast. Austtl 
is the natural heir of the Eastern Archipelago, an Em 
in itself, and will not be long a State before, whated 
Europe may think or feel, she will have claimed her henitit 
Europe will be perfectly powerless, and in all probabil 
oceupied as she will be with other questions, profoul 
indifferent. 

The federation of Australia, great as may be the 
thus founded, will be witnessed here without the small 
jealousy. Nobody desires to hamper Australia, evel 
she expands very rapidly. There is not a trace of thate 
tempt for Australians which our ancestors are said to 
felt for the American Colonists, and none of the ling‘ 
jealousy with which even the English regard all 0 
successful Powers. Some quality in the Australiats! 
easily to be defined, though we should call it cheeritf 
attracts the English at home, and, but for the leng4 
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ould fill up the plains of the Southern 
the wee? ee fier which Be. lie delight the work- 
Conte Melbourne or Sydney. All men here are willing 
men 0 tralia should remain a Dependency ; but if she 
that ” her wish to rise into the position of an inde- 
there would be, amidst some sorrow at the 
: vance of a dream, but little irritation. There 
among US, indeed, who think that, so far from 
— Australian Federation, we should welcome it 
h ius great step towards Imperial Federation. We 
as the regret to say, wholly unable to enter into that 
are, We We cannot even imagine Australia, with her un- 
ed career before her in the South, taking up part of 
den in the North, helping to guarantee us against 
an attacks, maintaining our Empire in Asia, or 
aeiiting to the influence of our democratic Parliament. 
~~ people accepts that position except for the gravest 
= i and why should Australia accept it? What have 
er ve in return for such a sacrifice except a maritime 
pith which, in the very act of declaring her inde- 
endence, she would assert that she did not need? The 
Dominion may, indeed, be content to remain for many 
years a8 a Federal Republic within the Empire, as the 
Canadian Dominion has done, but it will be on condition 
that the Empire defends her without interfering in her 
internal government, or levying within her coasts any 
taxation. The dream of the union of countries separated 
by twelve thousand miles of sea is a dream merely, and 
would be one even if England were willing that her policy 
should be partly directed from Ottawa or Melbourne. It 
ig as a powerful Colony, soon to become a powerful State, 
that England will welcome the Australian Dominion, all 
the more willingly perhaps that Australia cannot, like 
Canada, merge herself in a State already almost as strong 
as Europe in combination. Australia must always remain 
alone, sufficient or insufficient to herself,—a fact which will, 
we hope, affect her organisation, as it most assuredly will 
affect the political temper of her people. 
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THE SWISS ARMY. 


HE Swiss Army has had the good fortune to win the 
approval of the Germans and the French, who have 
both strong reasons for knowing what it is and what it is 
worth. Nor is it surprising that each, after due considera- 
tion, should have come to a like conclusion. For Switzer- 
land has practically shown how much, under definite 
conditions of a peculiar kind, can be done with small 
means. It is a poor country, taken as a whole; it has a 
relatively small population; it stands upon a federal 
basis, the growth of ages; yet, if need were, some two 
hundred thousand soldiers, who are now barely visible 
even to the inquiring traveller, would be instantly found 
in the field. We say “soldiers,” for, although they are 
called militia and have not had any long, continuous 
training, still the men who make up the total are adepts, 
because at no period of their lives, except during infancy, 
have they been exempt from instruction and discipline. 
The Swiss have no regular army composed of troops on 
foot for two or three years; but they have military insti- 
tutions forming part of every-day existence, and they 
profit by them so well from youth to age, and have such 
simple practical arrangements, that a well-articulated 
amy seems at a signal to spring from the ground in 
marching order,—what is more, does march and man- 
euvre, and would fight, if need were, after the fashion of 
their valiant forefathers. It is a triumphant example of 
genuine economy in the generation, organisation, and 
application of force to produce the greatest results by the 
smallest means. 

How is it done? Military service is obligatory, a 
grievance in most countries, but not in Switzerland, which 
is the only place where young fellows complain when they 
are not included in the list of fit and proper men. The 
annual batches of recruits are drilled for a little more than 
six weeks, which sounds shocking until we know that they 
come up to. the rendezvous ready prepared by training of 
all kinds, including shooting,—training which they have 


received in youth and adolescence in their cantons and 
communes, 
manship. The consequence is that the recruit reaches the 
drill-ground in a condition to fall in, and his time there is | 
occupied only in necessary work. The subsequent exercises 
occur at biennial periods of sixteen days until he has served peace manceuvres. The very aspect of the troops and their 


Even children at school win prizes for marks- 


for ten years, when he falls into another category. The. 
artillery is a favourite service, and the numbers on the roll 
are greatly in excess of the nominal establishment. The 

cavalry, on the other hand, falls below the maximum 

wanted,—chiefly because the cavalier must find his own 

horse, but partly because there are not enough recruits apt 

for the arm and able to comply with the regulation. 

Nevertheless, it has been found practicable to muster 

nearly three thousand, and to horse the abundant guns.. 
It might be assumed that neither squadrons nor batteries 

so raised and maintained could manceuvre; yet the testi- 

mony of experts is that they can both do so, the horsemen 

working fairly well with the other troops, and the gunners 

showing punctuality, precision, and mobility. The weak 

point in this militia army lies in the officers—not at all in 

the permanent directing bodies, which are admirable—but in 
the battalions and squadrons. Even the big armies, however, 
find it hard work to make the supply approximate to the 
demand. The really noticeable thing is, that whee 
assembled in divisions for grand manceuvres, all arms 
show so much excellence. Perhaps, apart from the fact 

that the Swiss have been soldiers for centuries, so that the 
special aptitudes are in the blood, the true reason is to be 
found in the fixed resolve of this eminently practical poly-. 
glot nation never to sacrifice quality to quantity,—a risk 

which the makers of armies reckoned by the million always 
must and do run. It should be observed that necessity has 
obliged the Swiss to admit a larger amount of centralisa- 
tion into their system than formerly seemed compatible 
with their time-tried federalism. The Cantons it is which 
have had to cede powers and control, and the question now 
is mooted whether or not it shall be carried further, so as 
tothrow the entire responsibility, together with the authority 
which it implies, upon the Federal Government. 

Considering that with the means available so much ha 
been well done, perhaps it would be better to leave well 
alone, since what would be gained in efficiency, gauged by 
a German standard, might and probably would trench on 
the spirit now animating the whole mass. But that is for 
the Swiss to determine. The voluntary element in the com-- 
pulsory system now goes for a vast deal. The people take 
a pride in their duty to the State, and consequently co- 
operate heartily with the central authority. Those whe 
serve are eager to serve, and those who do not or cannot 
serve are willing to pay the military tax. So long as the 
national spirit suffers no decay, so long as a good central 
staff is maintained and efficient instructors and inspectors 
are appointed, the fine results we see will be produced. It. 
is the confidence reposed in all, the spirit of intelligent 
obedience, the keen perception of duty, that enables the 
ruling powers to entrust every man with his clothing, 
equipment, and weapons. Practically, therefore, as all 
are prepared, a Swiss army is mobilised as if by magic, 
for the order to assemble at once brings all the 
troops into the field. How great the gain of that is, let 
those say who have looked a little into the rapid mobilisa- 
tion of the best armies. Of course, even when each soldier 
turns out with all he needs, the thing could not be done 
collectively without not only excellent, but excellently 
maintained pre-arrangements. And we are assured by 
competent judges that these exist. As long ago as 1870, 
four divisions were placed on the Rhine frontier within 
three days. That could only be accomplished by alacrity 
and good-will on all sides. In a time of stress, the so- 
called Elite, the younger troops, would be out at once, and 
in no long time the toneas would follow. “If there 
were a war,” said a hale old mountaineer of sixty, who 
has three strapping sons in the Elite, “I should be there 
myself.” The boy of ten who wins his school shooting 
prize, and the veteran of threescore, each feels the nationa! 
impulse to maintain “the neutrality and independence ” 
of their country. That is one grand practical effect of the 
Swiss system, which, unhappily, is not available for any 
other country on this side the Atlantic, because no other 
exists under similar conditions. 

It is not necessary to speak of the fighting qualities of 
the Switzer: the history of Europe speaks for them. The 
vital question is,—Can a Militia, so trained and officered, 
perform what is required of soldiers in modern war + 
According to appearances, there is every reason to believe 
that they can. A French officer who attended the late 





' summer operations does not stint his admiration either oi 
| the system or its results, so far as they can be judged from 
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bearing impresses military observers with a conviction that 
“they can be trusted in a crisis or moment of danger.” 
One of them says, “It is a soldier’s instinct to know this,” 
and that he has never known it fail. In fact, the whole- 
some spirit of battle is instinctive in a people which has 
defended itself for ages. It is notorious also that they are 
good marchers. They can go far, if not fast, and if the 
young soldiers tire on the flat roads, a defect which 
experience would cure, they rarely grow weary on their 
steep and rugged hills. In addition, they are admirable 
marksmen, and, the rules of the service being rigidly applied, 
retain in action the habit of steadiness and accuracy which 
they acquire almost from the cradle. It is not merely in 
strictly military firing that so many excel, but in the style 
of shooting which is said to have made the Boers so 
formidable. Troops which can march strongly, shoot 
straight, manceuvre well, and are imbued with the 
patriotism and enduring energy of their race, have posses- 
sion of the qualities required in war. Besides this, their 
pioneers are prompt and solid in the construction of those 
field-works which arms of precision have made needful in 
pitched battles, and more needful than ever in defensive 
actions of few against many. Their infantry armament, 
geod now, will be still better when the new magazine-rifle 
is substituted for that which they possessed many years 
before any other State troops; and they have plenty of ex- 
cellent guns. After the national spirit which informs the 
system and alone renders it practicable, we must place the 
downright soldierly conduct of the superior staff, which 
has long and untiringly acted upon sound business prin- 
ciples in the management of the truly wonderful product, 
alike cheap and effective, which they inspire and direct. 
The Swiss Army is not a piece of military perfection; but 
it is the most superb Militia ever seen, as those, if any, 
who meddle with it will find to their cost. 








LORD DERBY ON ECCLESIASTES. 

ORD DERBY’S speeches, though he is perhaps, of all 
public men among us, the one who best deserves to be 
called wise, will hardly live down through the ages as the 
sentences of “Ecclesiastes” have done, surviving not only 
civilisations, but even races and creeds. In his little fight of 
Monday with the reflective old Syrian, we must, however, 
assign to him, on his one limited point, the credit of the 
deeper insight. The wise old Jewish philosopher, so much 
more meditative than Solomon, to whom his work was in 
earlier days ignorantly attributed, said, “He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow,” an opinion from which, says 
Lord Derby, with that certitude which is a note of his intellect 
and is not dogmatism, “I do most emphatically dissent.” So 
do most of his countrymen, and though their constant reitera- 
tion of their belief in knowledge is wearisome beyond de- 
scription, and their exultation in it repulsive in its arrogance, 
they must, on the whole, be in the right. The object for which 
man’s life was given him is not happiness, or, as Sir Arthur 
Helps once wrote, he would have been endowed with five 
minutes’ foresight; but it is to accuse God to say that any 
faculty of man was intended to increase his sorrow. Nor has 
the faculty of accumulating knowledge increased it. People 
sing such hymns to the triumphs of mechanical science, and 
to the results of modern inductive reasoning, that in the 
recoil one is apt to grow unreasonable, and to believe for a 
moment that because our control of steam and electricity 
mainly increases bustle, therefore knowledge itself is unwisely 
praised, and adds little to the sum of human happiness. 
In one way so it does, for the first constituent of happi- 
ness is content, and as yet knowledge, whatever else 
it has secured, has brought no increase of content to 
those sections of the world—very small sections still—where 
knowledge most prevails; but that is mainly because, of 
all knowledge, that which their inhabitants know least of is 
their own past. They hardly recognise their positive gains, 
and some of their guides tell them that they may be summed 
up in the lucifer-match. Chloroform, which is as concrete as 
a match, may at least be added to the list; and surgical skill, 
which of itself has reduced the pain, mental as well as bodily, 
of all Europe, for though all do not suffer from accident or 
wound, all may. But, in truth, the concrete gains from the 
increase of knowledge matter little in comparison with those 
which are non-material. The greatest foe to human happiness 
is terror, and knowledge has extinguished many forms 











of terror. There are men who say that spiritual 
ment has increased terror, that the Pagan had dere 
where the Christian has a hundred; but they have 
realised what the dominance of superstition—not g ~ 
tion, but superstition by itself—really means. The 
know the kind of mental life that men once endured 
vague terrors of the supernatural, the horror of gh 
horror of magic—which even among Europeans, ang on}: 
centuries ago, produced epidemics of terror-struck insayj 
and to this day dominates Africa and many parts of hae 
0 
the horror of hostile Fate, the horror of penalties not to 
averted falling on their victims for acts not to be avoi k 
At this moment one hundred and fifty millions of Jyy 
believe every unexpected misfortune to be Punishment fy 
sins committed in a previous, and of course ‘inknown, lif 
and that belief, which—we speak from personal knowledq. 
frequently drives imaginative Hindoos insane, is in compari ig 
with many superstitions, in comparison, for instance, With the 
vampire idea once universal in Europe, a noble and an int, 
lectual one. The relief from the terrorising Superstitions 
which accompanies knowledge is of itself inconceivable gaiy 
The ignorant fear all things, from the lightning to the jy 
and the mere removal of that fear of itself outweighs all thy 
knowledge can have added to the mass of human mig, 
Think of the condition of Europe as the millennial year, tj, 
year A.D. 1000, approached, and of what is really implied, 
that outburst of ignorant terror which covered the great 
part of the Continent, which filled the churches with wealth 
offered in propitiation, which interrupted or forbade gj 
business, including the sale of land, and which, ineredibj, 
as it seems, actually suspended the custom of mam. 
ing and giving in marriage. Those who disbelieve tha 
knowledge can remove some forms of misery, must by som 
misuse of thought confine knowledge to material things, anj 
believe that improved justice is not due to its increase, ff 
they allow that it is due, in a measure at all events—for th 
growth of sympathy is not wholly derived from growth jy 
knowledge—they must be ignorant of what oppression really 
means, of what sort of life Europeans lived when a grey 
majority, especially outside England, were liable almost 
at any moment to be placed as Armenians are now place 
when Koords are on the war-path, placed so that no mans 
life or daughter or belongings were safe from violence fora 
hour. It was a simple increase in knowledge, the discovery 
of gunpowder, which broke the power of the robber baron, 
and by confining victory to regular armies ultimately a. 
tinguished private war. It is increased knowledge, among 
other influences, which has given us civilised order ; and what 
that means to mankind in happiness, and means most of all 
to the poor, let those who have lived in countries where order 
has never been, or has given way, describe to the men wh 
have forgotten what ignorant warriors or brigands or popu 
laces will do. But why seek for such evidence when it isall 
around us? Ask any one of those who really know, ask any 
really experienced doctor, or missionary, or school-teacher, 
whether the profoundly ignorant, the men and women of the 
residuum who know nothing, are more happy than the cultured, 
whether they do not suffer more from fear, from disease—We 
mean, of course, when the diseases are the same—and from 
all the semi-madnesses which we class together in the phras, 
“want of self-restraint.” One ignorant woman of the slums 
will suffer more in a week from ecstasies of anger, anget 
rising to insanity, than a hundred cultivated women wil 
suffer from the same cause in their lives. There is no reason 
for pitying the lowest class of Europe so unanswerable a 
their suffering from sheer ignorance. They know less than 
the half-civilised, who almost everywhere possess a fund o 
traditional skill ; and though knowledge is not culture 0 
civilisation, it is its necessary substructure. Take all know 
ledge from Scotland, save what is possessed by Fiji, and you 
would have in Scotchmen more energetic Fijians,—that is, a 
race so unhappy, that in its unrest and self-abhorrence it 
surrendered freedom. Nobody took Fiji. 


The author of Ecclesiastes, an Omar Khayyam in feeling, 
whose brain yet compelled him to believe that all is vanity save 
obedience to God, though so nearly wise that good men have for 
ages attributed to him the grace which we call inspiration 
that is, an insight into spiritual truth impossible to the w 
assisted mind—was nevertheless an Asiatic, sharing in that dis 
trust of knowledge which, alike for good and bad reasons, 9 
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Asiatic thinkers have expressed. The Asiatics care little 
human happiness, realising even too fully how ephemeral 
they have, too, lazy minds for all their subtlety, and 

pate to be bored with masses of facts, which, with their 
el reciation of the overwhelming importance of the super- 
WoT hey hold to be of no moment. “Let the comet go,” 
yearend Arab sheikh ; “ what is the comet tome? God made 
7 dits comings and goings are his affair, not mine.” “Let the 
po go,” says the Buddhist; “‘ wisdom can only be developed 
te meditation from within the soul, and external facts 
matter nothing.” The more you know, the more you will 
be pexplexed, is the central idea of Omar Khayyam, and 
go it was also of “ Ecclesiastes,” who, according to the 
most recent commentators, was a Jew of Palestine, living 
‘st at the time when a wave of Alexandrian thought 
pee worrying all who, like him, while steeped in earthly 
interests, were yet forced to believe. You see precisely the | 
game emotion in men of to-day of a somewhat similar type, 
the men who recognise the new knowledge, yet feel that their 
faith cannot be shaken. They grow half-impatient of teaching 
which does not alter their central conviction, but adds so 
grievously to their perception of the perplexities involved | 
‘1 human life, and in any view of the divine policy by 
which that life is guided. That is, we conceive, the sorrow, 
or rather the sadness, of which the old Syrian spoke, in words 
which were as true in the sense he intended as they are untrue 
in the sense which Lord. Derby and the majority of his 
countrymen have read into them. Even outside theology, it 
isnot gladness which is brought to the learned by masses of 
new facts, which must be assimilated and explained by a 
theory which, even while speculating, they believe to be 
necessarily true. The convinced Darwinian feels occasionally 
just as “ Ecclesiastes ” felt, almost angry when new data for 
thought are brought to him, and is half-tempted to say with 
him that, for the mind alike of teacher and taught, increase 
of knowledge is but increase of the mental burden. 





for hum: 
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THE ORIENTALISED IMAGINATION. 
IR ALFRED LYALL’S “ Verses Written in India ”* will 
be read with the liveliest enjoyment and admiration by 
agreat number of his fellow-countrymen, less on account of 
their poetical form,—which is good, though not supremely 
good,—than on account of the keen vision they embody into 
the general effect produced by our great Oriental dependency 
on the imagination of a man of large powers and of a broadly 
contemplative nature. From first to last, the stamp of the 
East is upon these verses, and the only pieces which are not | 
stamped with that stamp,—the translation from the German, | 
one of the adaptations from Horace, and “ Amor in Extremis,” | 
—miss the effect of originality too. Indeed, the attempt to | 
| 








express the rustic deserter’s passion, and impatience with | 
his spiritual adviser, is curiously ineffective. The real 
merit of these verses is the singularly strong impres- 
sion they give us not merely or mainly of the Indian 
soldier’s life, and of the scenery which leaves its im- 
print on his brain, but of the effect produced by the 
spectacle of India, as well as by the spectacle of our work in 
India, and of the profound contempt with which the true 
Oriental mind regards it, on a man of high speculative 
power and not very deep or tenacious moral beliefs. There 
isnothing like the daily spectacle of a great world with which 
one has no intimate sympathy and no close affinity, rushing 
onits way, year after year, before one’s eyes, and eyeing us with 
a singular mixture of external respect and interior scorn, for 
implanting and deepening that sense of the illusory nature of 
allearthly aims and the futile issue of all earthly energies, with 
which Sir Alfred Lyall’s volume is saturated from the first 
Page to the last. It is not merely that the vision of a world 
towards which he seems to discharge so external a function, 
—rather the function of a disinterested mitigating agency, 
4 guardian angel of very limited powers, than the function 
of an actor in its dramas,—tends to deepen that con- 
ception of fateful and inexorable sequence which every 
mighty array of energies over which we have no control 
tends to produce upon us, but still more that the glimpse 
Which such a man as Sir Alfred Lyall obtains of the 


his countrymen in the light in which most of the natives of 
India regard them, as emissaries from an alien sphere, whom 
a singular freak of destiny has compelled to descend, almost like 
aerolites, upon it, producing some explosive thunder and a great 
disturbance of the atmosphere and quaking of the soil, but 
with as little evidence of free choice on their own part, and 
as much appearance of being storm-driven, as characterised 
the plundering hordes of Mahrattas who used to descend 
upon the richest provinces of India before our rule began. 
A great thinker has said that when once men really begin to 
look at themselves from the outside, as external phenomena, 
they lose the sense of free agency and begin to believe 
that all their actions are inexorably determined by the 
long line of antecedent causes, just as they regard the 
motion of the earth and the changes of the tides as inexorably 
determined by the physical forces therein embodied. If this 
be true, as we think it is, it is not hard to understand why 
men like Sir Alfred Lyall, with lively imaginations, who have 
closely watched the impressions produced by the Englisch 
rulers of India on the people,—the shallowness of the moral 
impression produced,—the despondent resignation with which 
the natives of India have recognised our superior force,—the 
speculative scorn with which they have regarded our pride in 
conquest and in the organisation of government,—should look 
even at themselves, as Mr. Kinglake says that the Oriental 
races look upon us, as “curious, unaccountable, uncomfortable 
works of God, which may have been sent for some good pur- 
pose, to be revealed hereafter.” 
would hardly have added the latter clause, though he would 
not go quite so far in the confidence of his negations as to 
declare the dubious surmise as to “some good purpose” to be 
hereafter revealed, strictly impossible. 
this vivid and cynical little poem on “The Land of Regrets.” 
First the poet speculates on the motives that lead the Anglo- 
Indian to India in precisely the same mood in which, no doubt, 
he has discerned that the acuter natives speculate, putting 
“piety ” on the same level as a motive with “dullness” and 
“ debts,” in other words, treating it as involving not an atom 
more real freedom of choice and action: then he describes the 
oppressive effect on the mind produced by Eastern magnificence 
and superstition, the vain worships, the reckless processions, 
the myriad echoes of meaningless cries, that go up from that 
toiling and suffering land; then he glances at the long history 
of war and conquest, and the teeming philosophies of illusion 
which have characterised the Indian past ; and finally he comes 
back to the glamour which the story of these things produced 
on the English imagination, and to the disappointment which 
must follow the man who yields to it, and sums up the whole 
life of the Anglo-Indian as a blunder in his last verse :— 





utterly superficial character of the English influence in 
India, and of the wonder and aversion with which our efforts 
are on the whole viewed, compels him to regard himself and 





* Kegan Paul and Co. 


“THe LAND or REGRETS. 
(‘ Yea, they thought scorn of that pleasant land,’—Psalias.) 
What far-reaching Nemesis steered him 
From his home by the cool of the sea ? 
When he left the fair country that reared him, 
When he left her, his mother, for thee, 
That restless, disconsolate worker 
Who strains now in vain at thy nets, 
O sultry and sombre Noverca! 
O Land of Regrets ! 
What lured him to life in the tropic ? 
Did he venture for fame or for pelf ? 
Did he seek a career philanthropic ? 
Or simply to better himself ? 
But whate’er the temptation that brought him, 
Whether piety, dulness, or debts, 
He is thine for a price, thou hast bought him, 
O Land of Regrets ! 


He did list to the voice of a siren, 

He was caught by the clinking of gold, 
And the slow toil of Europe seemed tiring, 
And the grey of his fatherland cold ; 
He must haste to the gardens of Circe; 

What ails him, the slave, that he frets 
In thy service? O Lady sans merci! 
O Land of Regrets ! 


From the East came the breath of its odours 
And its heat melted soft in the haze, 

While he dimly descried thy pagodas, 
O Cybele, ancient of days ; 

Heard the hum of thy mystic processions, 
The echo of myriads who cry, 

And the wail of their vain intercessions, 
Through the bare empty vault of the sky. 


Did he read of the lore of thy sages? 
Of thy worship by mountain and flood ? 
Did he muse o’er thy annals? the pages 
All blotted with treason and blood ; 


However, our agnostic poet 


Take, for instance, 
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Thy chiefs and thy dynasties reckon ? 
Thy armies—he saw them come forth 
O’er the wide stony wolds of the Dekhan, 

O’er the cities and plains of the North. 


He was touched with the tales of our glory, 
He was stirred by the clash and the jar 
Of the nations who kill con amore, 
The fury of races at war; 
?Mid the crumbling of royalties rotting 
Each cursed by a knave or a fool, 
Where kings and fanatics are plotting 
He dreamt of a power and a rule; 
Hath he come now, in season, to know thee ; 
Hath he seen, what a stranger forgets, 
All the graveyards of exiles below thee, 
O Land of Regrets ? 


‘Has he learnt how thy honours are rated ? 
Has he cast his accounts in thy school ? 
With the sweets of authority sated, 
Would he give up his throne to be cool, 
Doth he curse Oriental romancing, 
And wish he had toiled all his day, 
At the Bar, or the Banks, or financing, 
And got damned in a common-place way ? 
Thou hast tracked him with duns and diseases, 
And he lies, as thy scorching winds blow, 
Recollecting old England’s sea breezes, 
On his back in a lone bungalow ; 
At the slow coming darkness repining— 
How he girds at the sun till it sets, 
As he marks the long shadows declining 
O’er the Land of Regrets. 
Let him cry, as thy blue devils seize him, 
O step-mother, careless as Fate, 
‘He may strive from thy bonds to release him, 
Thou hast passed him his sentence—Too Late ; 
He has found what a blunder his youth is, 
His prime what a struggle, and yet 
Has to learn of old age what the truth is 
In the Land of Regret.” 
“That is a poem which, we venture to say, will become historical 
6&8 a summary of the more cynical view of Anglo-Indian 
enterprise and effort in “The Land of Regrets.” And what 
that poem gives in little, the whole volume expands. Here, for 
instance, in the striking little poem which opens the book, Sir 
Alfred Lyail gives us the genuine Mahommedan’s view of the 
vesults of our rule in India. We select the last three verses :— 
“< Tell me, ye men of Islam, who are rotting in shameful ease, 
Who wrangle before the Feringhee for a poor man’s last rupees, 
Are ye better than were your fathers, who plundered with old 
Cheetoo, 
And who fleeced the greedy traders, as the traders now fleece 
you? 
Yes, and here’s one of them coming, my father gave him a bill; 
I have paid the man twice over, and here I’m paying him still; 
He shows me a long stamp-paper, and must have my land, 
must he ? 
ff I were twenty year younger he’d get six feet by three. 
And if I were forty years younger, with my life before me to 
choose, 
{ wouldn’t be lectured by Kafirs, or bullied by fat Hindoos ; 
But ’'d go to some far-off country where Musalmins still are 
men, 
Or take to the jungle, like Cheetoo, and die in the tiger’s den.” 
“Then in the most remarkable of these poems,—the most 
remarkable, at least, viewed from the English side of the 
picture,—he paints the reverie of an Anglo-Indian in the 
Mutiny, who is going to die because he will not profess his 
belief in Mahommed, although he is a thorough agnostic, and 
has no Christian faith to make fidelity to any higher religion 
-either a duty or a ground of eternal hope,— 
‘Leaving my, life in its full noonday, 
And no one to know why I flung it away.” 
“Then come brief, vivid pictures of the sultry, monotonous, ex- 
ternal life in India ; then a sketch of Rajpoot rebels’ detestation 
-of the dull English végime, as keen and clear as that of the 
Mahommedan brigand with which the book opened. Then 
-come the meditations of a Hindoo Prince, penetrated, of 
-course, by the philosophy, or rather the despair of philosophy, 
vcontained in the creed that all is illusion; then we have a 
living portrait of a Rajpoot chief’s conception of life and war 
and pleasure ; then, again, little etchings of Indian life, with 
the picture of English sports thus watched by a Mahom- 
sedan :— 
“Near me a Musalman, civil and mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and fell, 
And he said, as he counted his beads and smiled, 
“God smite their souls to the depths of hell.’” 


“Then we have a disagreeable tale of the Mutiny, relating an 








English wife’s unfaithfulness and her husband’s m 
the fiercest moment of the struggle; then some a3." 
glimpses of Afghan troubles, and Abdur Rahman’s gj Mh 
upon them; then a Mahommedan fanatic’s scornfy) logy 
to the feeble Mahommedans of Lower Bengal; then one 
readings of Jewish history, and of the feelings of the or ty 
rulers of Judwa; and then more pictures of the m 
the West to the East,—a very dreary message of ciyj] 
and material prosperity,—and of the East to the West, a 
scornful repudiation of all interest in that prosperity. 7; . 
in a poem on “Siva,” which precedes “ The Land of Re i 
already given, Sir Alfred Lyall sums up the lower Hinds, 
° . ai . y 
creed, the belief in the sensuous transformation of |if, iy 
death and death into life, of love into cruelty and Cruelty in, 
love, of pleasure into pain and pain into pleasure,—ip , Worl 
(as the god Siva is supposed to put it), of the Vital thrill whig, 
passes through minds and bodies,—now in the form of agony 
and now again in that of ecstasy,—as 3 
“the play of power that stirs 
In the dance of my wanton worshippers.” 
And finally Siva goes on to declare that all higher Worships 
are dreams of the human heart :— 
“Though the world repent of its cruel youth, 
And in age grow soft, and its hard law bend, 
Ye may spare or slaughter; by rage or ruth 
All forms speed on to the far still end; 
For the gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 
Are the visions of man in his hopelessness.” 

We do not, of course, intend in any way to suggest that th, 
poet personally adopts the dramatically expressed doctrine her 
expounded for us; but the poetry of this striking little vol, 
is certainly more or less deeply overshadowed by the fear that 
it may be. It looks as if the immense scale on which the spectach 
had been presented to him of what seem almost like spectn| 
hosts of human beings flitting across the stage from birth t 
death without one clearly-discerned gleam of moral life properly 
so called, had so possessed the poet’s imagination as to renderit 
impossible for him to find in his own consciousness of duty 
and freedom any true key to the enigma of human existeng, 
He is fascinated and almost magnetised into the convictin 
that we are all of us such spectres as these, and such spectra 
only; that our so-called freedom and conscience are, as th: 
Hindoo philosophy loves to teach, mere illusions; that ow 
pieties are no better than our desires and ambitions, perhay 
only transformed desires or ambitions; that our English ida 
of “beneficent” rule in India is only the triumph of one sorti 
materialistic illusion over another, and another perhaps w 
worse than itself, or possibly even less ignoble; that in givin 
India civil order and peace and trade, we are but substitutiy 
an ideal of life which does not really touch the hearts of the 
natives for one which does, though the latter may involve mr 
bloodshedding and more suffering ; and, in a word, that th 
Englishman, in spite of bis loyalty to English ideas of life ani 
honour, is a strange excrescence in India, and makes no really 
useful impression on the country of which he regulates th 
superficial order. Often it is useful and wholesome to see ow: 
selves as others see us; but it is never useful and wholesom 
unless we can combine with it the art of seeing others as wes 
ourselves, and so rectifying that fulse philosophy of illusim 
which springs from regarding the world as a pageant to whith 
we have no clue, and including ourselves as a part of thit 
pageant, even though to ourselves, taken alone, we coll 
certainly finda clue. The truth is, that though the external view 
of life and history is almost essential for the purpose of taking 
any comprehensive intellectual view of the effects of humm 
action and energy, it is as incapable of telling us anythingit 
relation to the origin and character of that energy, as a sweepilg 
glance ata prairie would be incapable of telling us howa blate 
of grass grows, and what is the nourishment which feedsit 
Historical surveys give no real insight into the individual lif 
of man. It is the microscopic, not the telescopic view 
things, which reveals the secret of growth. It is the subjecti 
and not the objective view of human motive and action whith 
reveals the secret of human deterioration or improvemell 
To study in such a field as that of India what man can do for 
himself and for his fellows, is like sweeping the heavens with: 
telescope to discover the genesis of a world. Such a survey# 
Sir Alfred Lyall gives us in his poems is sure to end in! 
plaintive “ Vanity of Vanities.” He should have corrected 
this brilliant but misleading glance over a bewildering field of 


human toil and penury and luxury by a study of individual 
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effort and purpose, wherever he could get a glimpse of it, and 
then he could not have spread before us so dismaying a picture 
of human lives driven like leaves before the wind. After all, 
the interior view of human action, though contracted, does 
shed light on the genesis of society and on the character and 
¢endency of social changes. The exterior view, though it be 
dazzling and in the highest degree impressive, sheds no light 
on the propagation of that multitude of individual germs out 
of which society grows. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WELSH TITHE QUESTION. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SprctaTor.’’ } 
Sir,—It is not easy to apportion the blame among those who 
have had a share in bringing about the present deplorable 
condition of affairs in Wales. Whether the guilt of an un- 





scrupulous Opposition or of a vacillating Government is the | 


greater, who can say? Personally, I am inclined to think that 
the selfish and cowardly Conservatives, whose action paralysed 
the Ministry when they had at last made up their mind to act, 
are the most culpable of all. But at present I wish to call the 


attention of your readers to an utterance which escaped, I | 
think, notice at the time when it was made, but which it may | 


be even now profitable to recall, both on account of the dis- 
tinction of the speaker, and because it is typical of the 
confusion, mental and moral, which seems to master almost 
-all the enemies of the Established Church in Wales. 

“There is something almost grotesque,” said Mr. Osborne 
Morgan to a Welsh audience, “in the idea of money wrung 
from poor, hard-driven farmers going to provide champagne 
and claret for the common-rooms of two of the wealthiest 
Colleges in the world.” Mr. Osborne Morgan is a responsible 
person; he has been a member of the Ministry; possibly he 
looks forward to being the Premier of a Welsh Administration. 
Does he seriously mean to affirm that a debtor is entitled to 


consider the way in which a creditor is likely to expend the | 


money to which he is entitled, and to withhold payment if 
such expenditure displeases him? Welsh farmers must not 
pay what they have contracted to pay, because it will be spent 
in champagne and claret for Oxford common-rooms! This is 
indeed grotesque; but the statement becomes absolutely 
malignant when we consider who the speaker is. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan had a distinguished career at Oxford. He was 


not one of the herd of men who pass through the University | 


in absolute ignorance of its constitution and government, 
carrying away nothing but a vague idea that the “ dons ” spend 
‘enormous incomes in luxury. Though never, I believe, a 
Fellow, he prolonged his stay at Oxford for some terms, and 
must have gained, as such residents do, a fair knowledge of 
the college system. And he must have since learnt what was 
done for this system in 1852, and again by the more recent 
reform which has only just been brought to a close. It is 
impossible but that he must know that College revenues are 
not spent in “champagne and claret for the common-rooms of 
Colleges,” whether they be wealthy or poor. Fellows have a 
strictly limited income, seldom, I believe, exceeding £200, and 
‘out of this they have to pay for any “ champagne and claret ” 


which they may chose to drink. It is possible that once or | 


twice in the year the domus fund may furnish the cost of a 
“gaudy ;” but the picture which Mr. Osborne Morgan put 
before his audience of a number of men habitually spending 
trust funds, as College revenues virtually are, on costly wines, 
is a fiction, certainly gross, and, considering what the speaker’s 
“opportunities of knowledge have been, it is difficult not to add, 
deliberate.—I am, Sir, &c., es ©: 

P.S.—Perhaps I may say that, beyond a small scholarship 
held in my undergraduate days, I have never received a 
sixpence from any College funds. 





JAMES II.’s IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
$1r,—Irish “Catholics,” as they choose to call themselves, 
must think the readers of the Spectator either very ignorant, 
or gifted with very short memories, when they deprecate the 
charge of intolerance founded on such an abomination as the 
Attainder Act of James II.’s Irish Parliament. 


in Ireland as James himself had been in England. Issuing 
proclamations of universal tolerance, in defiance of the laws 
he had expelled the President and Fellows of Magdalen 
College simply for exercising their legal rights, and had put 
“Catholics” into their place, after taking care that the ex- 
pelled men should be unable to procure the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Just so, only in worse measure, the Irish Parliament in 
question had confiscated the estates of two thousand persons, 
almost wholly Protestant, taking care that their victims should 
know nothing of the doom awaiting them or of the means of 
avoiding it, besides rendering them liable to the tremendous 
corporal punishment assigned to treason. No compensation 
whatever was offered to these persons for their forfeited 
estates. But because the tyrant and his vassals were not 
allowed by God’s Providence to execute this treacherous com- 





pound of murder and robbery, Irish “Catholics” presume 
now to claim the attribute of tolerance for them! 

Quite lately Archbishop Walsh said, as I remember reading 
in one of the daily papers, that the existence of a Protestant 
University on the site of an old “Catholic” convent was an 
insult to every Irish “Catholic.” Vz victis ! would be the 
motto of these tolerant gentlemen, if they get the upper hand. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. P. M. 

P.S.—I had almost forgotten to notice Mr. Colthurst’s 
assertion that the English and Scotch settlers who were not 
attainted were to be compensated for the confiscation of their 
lands by James II.’s Irish Parliament. They were—d la 
| Parnell: they were to receive their orignal purchase-money, 
i.e., the prairie value of the land which their industry had 
| turned from a desert into a garden! 





ENGLISH FEELING FOR POLITICAL CHARACTER. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ SpEcTaToR.’’] 

| Srr,—In an article headed “ Mr. Balfour and the People,” you 
observe :—“ At bottom, what Englishmen care for, and what 
' influences them, is character.” 

The following sentences from Burnet’s portrait of Lord 
| Russell (“History of My Own Times”) afford a striking 
‘illustration of your theory :—* He [Lord Russell] was a 
slow man, and of little discourse. ..... He had given such 
proofs of an undaunted courage and of an unshaken firmness, 
that I never knew any man have so entire a credit in the 
nation as he had.”—TI am, Sir, &e., H. C. F. 





A FORGOTTEN ELEMENT IN THE LAND 
QUESTION. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTOR.”’ ] 
S1r,—Yonur article (in the Spectator of October 19th) on “A 
Forgotten Element in the Land Question,” argues that the 
Trish peasantry will not be satisfied with any agrarian settle- 
ment unless it so “roots them in the soil” that eviction from 
house and farm are made impossible under any circumstances 
whatever. You may be right; but how is this to be attained ? 
Is the peasant to be prohibited from mortgaging his farm, and is 
no creditor to have power to take house and farm in execution ? 
Perhaps there is much to be said in favourof these suggestions— 
I believe, in some of the United States, the farmhouse, a certain 





number of acres, and a certain amount of farm stock cannot 
be seized by the creditor—but the greatness of such a change 


|inour laws ought not to be disguised. Yet without it you 


cannot make eviction impossible. Such a law would, of course, 
prevent the peasant’s property from being a security on which 
to borrow money. Perhaps this would be noevil. Iremember, 
a generation ago, a sensible Irish county gentleman and 
magistrate, by no means given to extreme opinions, saying to 
me :—*“ I would repeal the law of mortgage. If a landowner 
wants money, let him sell.” Such a law would also prevent 
the creation of charges in favour of widows and younger 
children, and as a consequence, would, I fear, greatly promote 
the minute division of land by will.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, October 27th. JosEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





A UNIVERSAL MONEY. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’| 
S1r,—The article, “ A Universal Money,” in the Spectator of 
October 26th, is very interesting. With regard to British 





It is true that no mention of religion was made in that Act. | 
Ostensibly, James II. and his Irish Parliament were as tolerant | 





money, I beg leave to commend the proposal to coin a two- 
penny-halfpenny piece in lieu of our present threepenny-bit. 
If coined, an exact tenth of a florin—the latter being the tenth 
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of a pound—I should keep all my accounts in decimals.—I am 
Sir, &c., GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Secretary. 
Law Fire Office, London, October 28th. 
[The new florin would be 2s. 1d., and the new pound £1 0s. 10d. 
—Eb. Spectator, | 


THE HOME SECRETARY ON THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The Home Secretary was reported the other day in the 
Times as saying at Birmingham that he always felt the move- 
ment for a Teaching University in London to have “a certain 
unreality about it,” originating as it had done in the complaint 
of “teachers and professors” that the examinations of the 
existing University “were too severe for well-qualified and 
well-instructed pupils.” He went on to speak of “the 
stringency and severity of the examinations both in Arts and 
Laws and in Medicine,” and wound up by declaring it “ worthy 
of being thought of once, twice and thrice, before those who 
set store by the higher education in this country proceed to 
multiply establishments in which degrees are scattered broad- 
cast, as they are at Glasgow, to persons whose distinction, 
from the scientific point of view, is not of the very first order.” 

It would thus appear that one who is himself on the 
governing Senate of the University of London believes that 
it gives degrees to none but a very superior class of persons. 
Will you allow me to offer a somewhat confident denial to that 
assumption of the Home Secretary’s, and at the same time to 
the other that he joins with it? From Professors of this 
College, at least, no complaint has been made of the kind he 
supposes, for the good reason that it is a mere delusion to 
speak of “stringency and severity” in connection with the 
examinations of the University. I put, indeed, aside those in 
Medicine, the case of which is peculiar and needs arguing by 
itself. Neither do I touch upon the examinations in Science 
(passed over by the Home Secretary), except to say that, where 
these require a laboratory-training, which can be gained only 
in well-equipped Colleges, they do afford some real guarantee 
of regular instruction. But, as to the Arts examinations, I 
say it can only raise a smile in those who know the true state 
of matters, to hear them spoken of as “ stringent and severe.” 
Stringent and severe!—when scores of uninstructed youths 
or oldish scboolmasters, reading some books with common 
diligence by themselves, or of late adding a few “corre- 
spondence”’ lessons, slip every year through the meshes of the 
mechanical system of written examination maintained at 
Burlington Gardens. 

It is true, the examination-scheme has a brave appearance ; 
true, also, that every year other scores of such candidates as 
now crowd to the trial fail to slip through. Bystanders— 
and even members of Senate—may be led thereby to imagine 
that the University’s level of requirement is high, and that it 
is rigidly kept up in face of the yearly swell in the number of 
non-collegiate aspirants to a degree. It is not so, as I could 
desire nothing better than to be permitted to prove in the 
columns of the Spectator. The truth (if made out) ought to 
be of some concern to the Senate, into whose hands the late 
Royal Commission has chosen to throw the next move in the 
matter of University-reform for London. My affirmation 
(grounded upon an experience of ten years as an examiner in 
the University, spread over twenty years altogether) is, that 
the standard of examination for the B.A. degree has now, for 
a considerable time back, materially declined from the small 
elevation that it ever attained; and this for reasons upon 
which it is easy to lay the finger. 

I would only add, for the present, that the Home Secretary’s 
reference to Glasgow (and, in another report, Aberdeen) does 
but show farther how hard it is for a busy politician to know 
about Universities.—I am, Sir, &e., G. CRoom ROBERTSON. 

University College, London, October 28th. 

[We do not accept Professor Robertson’s conclusions, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, as to those men who pass the B.A. in the 
second division—a small class, after all—and we believe that 
the effect of recent changes has been to make the nominal 
requirements of the University less, and its real requirements 
greater—Ep. Spectator. | 





JOHN DURIE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Your remarks upon the article “Jobn Durie” will do 





Life of Durie. Ten or twelve years ago, I was busying myself 
in making collections for a biography of Durie, a writer 
strangely neglected by the English and Scotch (his fellow. 
countrymen), who must be surprised at the honour which he 
has received in Germany. For the best accounts of Durie, we 
are obliged even now to turn to German sources. I have read 
everything which Durie himself published; but his own Writings 
need to be supplemented by research in German and Swiss 
archives. There are useful monographs of his negotiations 
with some of the foreign divines, such as Pfarrer Sal. Hubler’s 
(of Saanen) “ Unions Bestrebungen des John Durie,” 1884, | 
entrusted a mass of MSS. on Durie to a Scotch publisher 
some nine or ten years ago, but they were unfortunately lost, 
Durie’s life, it is worth noting, brought him into personal con- 
tact with almost every great leader in politics and theology in 
Scotland, England, Sweden, Germany, and other countries, 
from early to late in the most stirring century of modern 
history. He interviewed the old Elizabethan statesman Sir 
T. Roe, Gustavus Adolphus, Archbishop Laud, Cromwell, 
Oxienstierna, William Penn. To write his Life would con- 
sequently demand an encyclopedical study of its historical 
background on the Continent and also at home.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Harrow, October 29th. Tuomas Hancock. 


“GOING WITH THE DEAD.” 

(To tHE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—When in Ireland some years since, I heard a similar 
tale to that related in your issue of October 26th, with this 
exception,—that it was a pig only of which the widow was 
defrauded. The culprit, on going to confession, was ordered 
by the priest to make restitution of the pig, or it would go 
badly with him at the Judgment Day. Paddy: “ Will the 
widow be there, your Riverence?” Priest: “Oh yes, to 
charge you with the crime.” Paddy: “And the pig, your 
Riverence, will he be there?” Priest: “Oh yes, as a witness 
against you.” Paddy: “Then I'll say, ‘Widow Murphy, 
there’s your pig.’”—I am, Sir, &e., W. E. BartLert. 
Guisborough, Yorkshire, October 30th. 





THE HAWKS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SpECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I read with great pleasure the kindly and sympathetic 
article in the Spectator of October 26th, entitled “ Bird-Life 
in Art,” in which your critic felt justified in writing such 
complimentary phrases about my work in Bond Street. 

But what pleased me more was that he drew attention te, 
and raised his protest against, the way in which the hawks 
and falcons are housed at the Zoological Gardens. I have no 
wish to make remarks that would be disagreeable to the 
authorities of “the Zoo,” from whom I have invariably 
received the greatest courtesy and attention; but it cannot 
be denied that the cages in the Northern Aviary are far more 
suited for some of the rodent mammals than they are for 
those extremely beautiful creatures, the birds of air and light, 
that now occupy them. These graceful birds, so strong of 
wing, are “cribbed, cabined, and confined” in brick boxes, in 
which they have barely room enough to expand their wings, 
as they sit perched in semi-gloom. There is no real light and 
shade on them, but only “ half-tone,” as painters call it, which 
must be as disagreeable to the falcons themselves as it is 
annoying to the artist who endeavours to draw them. Your 
critic’s suggestion that the hawks should be kept on perches 
(like the macaws) seems admirable to me, and could surely 
be carried out without great expense or difficulty. 

With the remarks on the bird-drawing of the Japanese and 
of Mr. Wolf, I most cordially concur. I have learned many 
a lesson from the former, and I regard Joseph Wolf, so far as 
my knowledge goes, as the greatest bird-draughtsman the 
world has yet seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 


17 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. H. Stacy MARKS. 
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ee ee 
THE NEW LIFE OF STEELE* 

Ir was not until the present century that Sir Riehard Steele 

received the attention from men of letters to which he was 

entitled. His merit as the “sprightly father of the English 

Essay ” ranks him with the foremost of the Queen Anne men. 





good service if they should provoke any young scholar to 
devote several years of his life to the writing of an adequate 





* The Life of Richaré Steele. By George A. Aitken. 2vols, London: Isbister 
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— peitiineies 
Although by no means the greatest, he is the freshest and 


most original writer of his time, and if his literary work has 
many imperfections, it abounds in beauties which appeal to 
the heart and satisfy it. There are few pleasanter books in the 
language for a leisure hour than Steele’s Tatler. It led the 
way to a series of essays of higher literary worth; but the 
exquisite art of Addison, which, be it remembered, we owe to 
his friend, does not make the careless beauties of Steele 
less welcome. Like Goldsmith, Steele had such an open dis- 

osition, so great a warmth of heart, so much, in spite of 
obvious failings, which was loveable and worthy, that the 
biographer, in depicting such a character, has large scope for 
his art. The faults and virtues of Sir Richard are alike con- 
spicuous, and we can obtain a far more vivid portrait of him 
than it is possible to obtain of a man like Addison, who was, 
perhaps, more virtuous, and was certainly more reticent and 
self-restrained. 

It is nearly half-a-century since Macaulay applauded 
Addison at the expense of Steele, and by this invidious com- 
parison of the two friends aroused, not unnaturally, a feeling 
in favour of Sir Richard, whose generous depreciation of his 
own abilities should have preserved him from the attack. Mr. 
Forster, roused to the defence of Steele, wrote a eulogy of the 
essayist as able as it was just. Other modern writers have 
followed, but while Mr. Dobson’s monograph on Steele in 
English Worthies is likely to satisfy most readers, it is true, as 
Mr. Aitken observes, that the present work is the first in which 
an endeavour has been made to treat the subject exhaustively. 
That he has done this, will be admitted by every competent 
reader of these weighty volumes. The careful student will 
not find, we believe, anything wanting in this Life which it 
was possible for the most painstaking research to discover. 
Mr. Aitken deserves credit for the expenditure of immense 
labour on his subject, and for having made some discoveries 
unknown to earlier biographers. He has searched the Public 
Record Office and the Probate Registry at Somerset House; 
he has derived assistance from the Lord Steward’s Office and 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s Department; he has made use of 
the public records in Dublin; he has made researches in 
libraries at home and abroad. By inquiries at the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office in Barbadoes, he has discovered the name of 
Steele’s first wife; and the papers relating to Steele in the 
Blenheim collection have been placed in his hands by the Duke 
of Marlborough. Assistance of the most generous description 
from private persons is also recorded in the preface ; and the 





writer has been able to print a large number of letters and 
manuscripts by Steele hitherto unpublished. The mass of 
material selected is great, the notes are elaborate, everything 
that anybody has said of Steele is recorded, and it would almost 
seem that nothing remains to be done by any future writer in 
favour of this delightful essayist. To know all about Steele 
that can be known, the student must go to Mr. Aitken. 

This is high praise, but it is not too high, and, unfor- 
tunately, it must be given with a considerable qualification. 
The biography may prove invaluable for consultation, but it | 
has the serious defect of being wearisome to read. Mr. 
Aitken’s love of minuteness, and his dread of omitting any | 
point that refers, however indirectly, to his hero, have de- 
stroyed the sense of proportion which is one of the first quali- 
fications demanded of a biographer. He does not know how 
to omit, he cannot discriminate between what is essential and 
what is worthless; and the result is that the portrait of Steele 
himself is not made a whit more distinct by the labour now 
expended upon it, than by the slighter but more discrimina- 
ting sketches of writers who, with less knowledge of the sub- 
ject than Mr. Aitken, have displayed more literary judgment. 
We cannot justify this assertion so fully as we should like to 
do, since to prove it minutely would need more patience from | 
our readers than we can fairly demand, and more space than 
the Spectator can afford to give. It must suffice to point out 
several examples of Mr. Aitken’s ponderous method of dealing 
with as lively a literary topic as the first half of the eighteenth 
century can supply. 


Steele had a kind uncle holding a good position, who was a 
guardian to his nephew, and to whose bounty he owed a 
liberal education. Such a relative deserved a note of praise | 
in the biography, but it was scarcely necessary to devote | 
several pages to the record of his official life, to reprint the | 
warrant appointing him Chief Chamberlain of the Exchequer | 
in Ireland, a Royal letter admitting him to the post of Clerk 





i 


of the King’s Scullery, and a variety of other particulars, in- 
cluding extracts from the Overseers’ Rate-Books and Registers 
of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Mr. Aitken has dis- 
covered, and for this we are indebted to him, that the maiden- 
name of Steele’s first wife was Margaret Ford, and that she 
was a widow—Mrs. Stretch—when she married Steele; but 
that scarcely justifies him in giving an elaborate account of 
the Ford family in Barbadoes, and adding in an appendix tbe 
substance of several wills of certain Fords whom he does not 
believe “were related to the family to which Margaret Ford 
belonged.” Steele’s second wife, Mary Scurlock, is known to 
us by the remarkable series of letters addressed to her by her 
husband,—letters from which we gain perhaps more insight 
into his character than from all other sources combined. Of 
Mrs. Steele as a woman and a wife we know little beyond what 
may be gathered incidentally from those letters, and Mr. 
Aitken, who has made the discovery that she was once the 
defendant in a breach-of-promise case, is unable to throw 
fresh light upon her character. But his researches have 
enabled him to disinter a number of figures and facts relating 
to the Scurlock family through many generations, and a 
genealogist may find some interesting matter in the pages 
that contain them. It is, however, obvious that the text of a 
biography should not be burdened with detuils like these, which 
for the most part affect neither Steele nor his wife. Actions 
for debt form so prominent a feature in Steele’s life, that a 
biographer is bound to mention them. Often there are several 
such actions in a year—in one term there were no less than 
eight actions for debt against Steele before the Courts—and 
in each case the reader is put into full possession of the 
amounts claimed and the judgment of the Court, which in 
nearly every instance was unfavourable to Stecle. That debt 
was as natural to Steele as water to a duck, we knew before; 
but the particulars of the debts we did not know, nor can we 
think it essential that they should be given so minutely as to 
occupy many closely printed pages of the biography. It is, 
for the most part, wearisome and useless reading. We may 
say the same with regard to the chapters entitled “ Interest in 
the Theatre Mortgaged” and “ Litigation about the Theatre,” 
the gist of which might have been given in two or three para- 
graphs. If Mr. Aitken felt it his bounden duty to give full 
particulars of such matters, it was surely open to him to do so 
in the appendices. 

Among Steele’s numerous projects was a fish-pool in which 
salmon were to be carried alive from Ireland to the London 
market. The scheme for which he took out a patent proved a 
failure. Two men named Gillmore and Sansome were con- 
cerned in it, and it ended in a Chancery suit brought by 
Sansome against Steele and Gillmore. Mr. Aitken, after 
stating that there is reason to think Steele gained the day, 
sums up the affair by saying that, while it is tolerably clear that 
Sansome was not entitled to so large a share of the profits as 
Steele offered him, the question would ultimately settle itself 
by the discovery that there were no profits to share with any 
one; and he adds: “The one thing that is evident is Steele’s 
generosity, which, however, as in other instances, was allied to 
recklessness, and led him into awkward predicaments.” That 
is all that the reader can care to know of the suit, yet the 
biographer thinks it necessary to devote eighteen pages to the 
pleadings in their original form, in order that the reader may 
weigh the evidence for himself. 

Of Sir Richard Steele as a man and as a writer, so much has 
been recently said, and said well, that to attempt any fresh 
estimate of his character and literary position would seem 
superfluous. He resembles Goldsmith in the warmth of his 
affections, in his reckless generosity, in his fine appreciation of 
moral qualities, and in the weakness of will that marred the 
harmony of his life. Unlike Goldsmith, whose exquisite art 


| gives vitality to everything he has written, Steele with all his 


charm as an essayist, is an uncertain and often a slovenly 
writer. He has done much that is admirable, and that will, it 
may be hoped, always keep its place in literature. He has put 
bis heart into his words, and a warm and loyal heart it was; 
but the rashness and impulsiveness which distinguish him asa 
man, affect also, to some extent, the merit of his work. Yet 
if Art had done comparatively little for him, Nature had not 
been without her compensations. ‘“ What a good critic Steele 
was!” said Landor, who doubted, with a touch of exaggera- 
tion, if he had ever been surpassed. As a story-teller 
he is admirable, and his pathos is never overstrained; he 
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is seldom “ gravelled for lack of matter,” and always fresh 
and wholesome in tone, although, as the age permitted, 
occasionally coarse in language. No one doubts Steele’s 
sincerity, his humanity, his freedom from petty jealousy, his 
lively humour, his genuine love of letters; and blessed with 
gifts like these he was not badly furnished as an essayist. 
Steele may not be in the highest sense of the term a great 
writer, but he is a delightful writer, and there are times when 
the reader is happier in his cheerful company than in that of 
wise and serious authors who live nearer to the skies. 

Mr. Aitken is to be thanked for bringing us once more into 
Steele’s society and into the circle of the Queen Anne wits. 
To write of Sir Richard is to write also of Addison and Swift, 
of Pope and Gay, of Arbuthnot and Prior, and of a period the 
attractions of which to the literary student increase in pro- 
portion to his knowledge of it. There is abundant matter for 
study in these well-printed volumes, the value of which is 
increased by an ample index, and .by portraits engraved for 
the first time from original paintings. 





CANON MacCOLL’S RIPON LECTURES.* 

Tuis is a very delightful book, and very far indeed from one 
the interest of which will be confined chiefly to professional 
theologians. Canon MacColl is master of a very winning and 
easy style, has studied theology earnestly, read largely in 
general literature, conversed with the most thoughtful men of 
his own generation, and gathered up the results of all this 
reading and conversation in a mind that has no feeble grasp 
of its own. There is nothing technical or formal about these 
lectures, and yet there is nothing in them of the seeker after 
popularity,—nothing that derogates from the dignity, or that 
attenuates the mystery, of the great subject with which he 
deals. Instead of explaining away Christianity or Christian 
dogma, he makes us see throughout how much greater 
are the thoughts of God than the thoughts of man,— 
how, while they open and stimulate and elevate our thoughts, 
they remain mysteries when all has been done that can 
be done to remove the veil from the countenance of God, 
and yet mysteries which draw us upwards instead of down- 
wards, which prevent us from ignoring the many inexplicable 
elements in our own nature, and compel us to grow in the 
direction of what is most spiritual in us, instead of in the 
direction of what is most selfish. 

But this is not a volume whose whole drift can possibly be 
explained and criticised in any newspaper. All we can hope 
for is to make it clear how much our readers will find in it of 
food for the intellect and the spirit. It is an awakening as 
well as an elevating book. Take, for example, this remark on 
the language in which St. Paul speaks of the “ whole creation ” 
as having groaned and travailed until the redemption, which 
the death of Christ upon the cross procured for man, was 
secured for sentient nature also :— 

“We are now considering suffering as apart from sin—the 
existence of pain in the animal world. In this connection it 
is important to bear in’ mind the view which St. Paul gives us of 
the world in relation to the Mediator. In a passage already 
quoted, he represents the whole creation as sharing not only in 
man’s misery, but likewise in his redemption. And in the first 
chapter of his Epistle to the Colossians he tells us that Christ’s 
Atonement embraced the universe; not only the human race, but 
the whole intelligent and sentient creation, visible and invisible. 
I understand this to mean that the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son of God is the copula that bridges over the chasm which had 
divided the Creator from the creature, thus making them in a 
manner at one with each other, the creation through all its series 
becoming a partaker of the Divine Nature by means of the In- 
carnation. Now, if this be,so, may not the moral discipline of 
man, his perfection through suffering, find its analogue in the 
animal creation? At first, brute force seems to have it all its own 
way. It is not a survival of the fittest that we behold, but rather 
of the strongest, the most ruthless, the most cruel. But wait a 
little, and you shall see that even in the animal kingdom ‘ the 
meek,’ in spite of all appearances, ‘shall inherit the earth.’ It is 
in the nature of violence to defeat itself, partly by the recoil of 
its own force and partly by raising up against it forces that shall 
eventually destroy it. It is so among men. Power created and 
sustained by violence is doomed. The old dominions that relied 
on force alone were short-lived, chasing each other like breakers 
onabeach. It is so also in the animal world. The animals that 
rely on violence alone for their existence are disappearing, and 
the meek and useful are taking their place. Nor is this all, The 
very qualities which seemed to make the meek easy victims are 
precisely the qualities which have conduced to their survival— 








* Christianity in Relation to Science and Morals: a Course of Lectures delivered 
in Ripon Cathedral on the Nicene Crced. By Malcolm MacColl, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon, and Rector of st. George’s, City of London. London: 
Rivingtons, 
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social qualities which have been developed by the discipline of 
suffering, and have made them more than a match for theip- 
oppressors. Thus we see that even in the animal world the battle 
is not in the long-run to the swift and strong, but to the gent 
and long-suffering. The meek shall inherit the earth; the Crogs 
shall overcome the sword. The law of vicarious sacrifice has thus 
its place in the lower creation, which exhibits its martyrs dyin 
for the amelioration of the race. The suffering of the animai 
world may therefore be less purposeless and arbitrary and crue) 
than it seems at first sight.” (pp. 33-35.) 
That means, we take it, that those creatures which suggest tous 
a shadowy anticipation of human meekness,—for true mecknegg 
is surely a moral quality which cannot be conceived without 4 
self-determined character and will,—are destined to survive 
those creatures which suggest to us a shadowy anticipation of 
human cruelty and revengefulness. But it is a great question 
whether the survival of the former can be called in any sense 
blessing to them,—at least until their human masters have been 
redeemed from those moral deformities by which for the most 
part they are still disfigured. We have the greatest possible doubt 
whether “ possessing the earth” in the sense in which camels, 
horses, and mules possess it,—their owners and taskmasters 
being what they still are,—is not a much harder fate than being 
driven off the earth like the beasts of prey. Still, we recognise 
the originality and truth of Canon MacColl’s principle. Only, 
to our mind, the blessing for the meeker tribes of creatures, 
must tarry, till their drivers and owners have earned it for 
themselves. While we are on this subject, we may remark on 
another view which is contained in Canon MacUoll’s lectures 
in relation to the animal world, a view in favour of which 
he quotes the confirmatory opinion of Mr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, namely, that animal pain is more or less of an 
illusion, and not a reality (p. 36 and note), or at least that 
the absence of the imagination and forecasting element which 
predominates in human pain, deprives animal pain of the 
keenest of its pangs. We sincerely hope that it may be s0, 
but this seems to us a view of which it would be so exceedingly 
pleasant to be convinced, that men are far too likely to 
accept it on the most purely conjectural evidence. If we 
are any judges at all of the signs of suffering in other 
creatures, it is impossible to doubt that the hare’s shriek 
under terror of death is a shriek of anguish, and nothing can 
be less adequate than the grounds on which Canon MacColl’s 
“pious opinion” is held. Would not an observer of a different 
species, not liable to hysterics, watching a hysteric fit in man, 
be very much inclined to find in hysteric laughter the 
evidence that theré was positive enjoyment rather than 
suffering in this most painful condition? We confess that 
we feel the greatest dread of these highly a priori arguments 
to prove that animal suffering is unreal. The only purpose 
for which they are likely to be used is a very dangerous one, 
—namely, to justify the inference that we need not seriously 
trouble ourselves about the apparent suffering to which we 
so often recklessly condemn the lower tribes of our fellow- 
creatures. 

Amongst some of the finest passages in these thoughtful 
lectures is the following, on the gradual character of God's 
revelation to man, and especially on the impressive fact that 
the revelation of the moral law which governed the whole 
structure of Jewish society, so long preceded the origin of 
anything that could properly be called physical science :— 

“T remarked a while ago on the fact that the great peril of 
polytheism made it necessary that the doctrine of the Trinity 
should be very gradually revealed. Did it ever strike you how 
wonderfully this process of gradual revelation characterises God’s 
discipline of man adown the ages in secular as well as in religious 
matters? Look at the vast interval which separates the proclama- 
tion of the moral law from the modern discoveries of physical 
science. Thus viewed, what a different meaning physical science 
must have for those who suppose it to be the puzzling out of a 
riddle of which no kuman being has the key—to which, indeed, for 
aught we know, there may be no key—and for those who suppose 
physical science to be the knowledge of natural laws, which had 
been providentially withheld from us till the far more important 
knowledge of moral laws had been thoroughly impressed on us. If 
the revelations of physical science had preceded those of moral 
law, what a pandemonium ‘this world would have become. In the 
old days of Paganism, when the chronic relation of nation with 
nation, tribe with tribe, almost family with family, was a relation 
of antagonism and self-seeking, the knowledge of the hidden forces 
of Nature, which man now enjoys, would have placed an instru- 
ment in man’s power which would have tempted and enabled the 


race to destroy itself in internecine carnage. Therefore the moral 


law was proclaimed amidst the thunderings and lightnings of 
Sinai ages before man was allowed to learn the secret of the terrific 
forces which lay, like the spirits of Eastern fable, imprisoned 
around him. Man’s conscience had to be educated, his affections 
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urified, his dominant selfishness to be subdued, before it could 
safe to trust him with the knowledge and control of Nature’s 
laboratory. Surely the remarkable fact that a law like the Deca- 
preceded a sound. knowledge of the laws and forces of 
Nature shows that Nature is under the government of a moral 
Being Who reveals her forces in the degree in which the know- 
ledge of them would be safe for man. It isin Christendom, where 
the law of the Cross on the whole prevails, that man has been 
allowed the knowledge of the potent forces of destruction which 
modern science has disclosed.” (pp. 73-75.) 

Yet, as an observer provided with acute senses and a keen 
judgment would have had in him all the elements fitting him 
for scientific discovery, one might reasonably have argued that 
scientific progress would be far advanced before the higher 
moral and social obligations had ever been recognised. 
Conscience is a much higher product of human nature than 
the power of observing and reasoning, and had not the 
development of the conscience been distinctly a work of 
revelation, the development of the scientific genius of man 
would surely have preceded instead of followed the develop- 
ment of his moral and social genius. 

The lectures on the Trinity and the Incarnation are amongst 
the ablest and profoundest, and are as lucid as they are 
vigorous; but we prefer in this journal to call attention 
to the striking lecture on the Resurrection. Take this, for 
example, on the mode of our Lord’s resurrection as proclaimed 
by the Apostles to the world :— 

«And if they were not prepared for His Resurrection at all, 
still less were they prepared for the kind of resurrection which 
they immediately began to preach. It was unique. There was 
no precedent for it, nothing to suggest it, in their sacred writings 
or national traditions. The few examples of previous resurrec- 
tions in the Old Testament and in their own experience were 
simply returns to the previous life in all particulars, and they 
were, after all, only reprieves: the restored victims of death had 
to succumb again to the inevitable doom of mortal man. But 
Christ rose to die no more. ‘Death hath no more dominion over 
Him’ is the triumphant keynote of the Apostolic message to 
mankind. Nor was this all. His Body had undergone a 
mysterious change. It was no longer subject to the laws of 
matter. It appeared and disappeared suddenly, regardless of 
material barriers, and assumed different forms, not always recog- 
nisable. Whether the sceptic, then, regards our Lord’s disciples 
as deliberate deceivers or as self-deceived, in either case it is 
against all reason and analogy that they should have invented an 
entirely, novel and unheard-of resurrection for their Master. 
Their prime object was to make converts, and they would surely 
not have gone out of their way to make the cardinal article of the 
new religion harder of belief than it need have been.” (pp. 205-206 ) 
To that we may add that “ self-deceivers ” especially,—and no 
one of the least importance now charges the Apostles with 
being deliberate deceivers,—would have been almost unable to 
deceive themselves by evidence so unlike that which men 
imagine under the influence of strong excitement. They 
might have imagined, perhaps, some vision of an indignant 
master denouncing Thomas for his hardness of belief ; but to 
have imagined a vision of one who actually invited the sceptic to 
thrust his hand into his side and be not faithless but believing, 
would have been contrary to all the instincts of an at once 
excited and self-distrusting community. Men who are trying 
very hard to convince themselves, are always exceedingly 
severe on those who decline to be convinced. 

We have some difficulty in agreeing to Canon MacColl’s 
principle that “ nothing can be an article of faith now which 
was not an article of faith in the time of St. Paul.” Surely 
it is not true that either the double nature in Christ’s 
person, as Canon MacColl himself lucidly and subtly ex- 
pounds it, or the doctrine that baptism is a rite which 
may be administered adequately by one who is not even him- 
self a Christian, was explicitly and consciously held in the 
time of St. Paul. These are doctrines which it took time to 
elicit from the consciousness of the Church, and they may be 
even said to have been refined inferences from the thoughts and 
feelings and habits which the Church had cultivated. 

We can hardly speak too highly of the admirable and 
lucid lecture on the Catholic Church. Indeed, the volume 
is so full of interesting and impressive passages, that we 
have found the greatest difficulty in selecting those which 
are most likely to attract our readers’ attention. But this 
we can assure them, that there is not a dull page in the 
book, and that the theology it contains is, generally at least, 


JOHN DAVIS THE NAVIGATOR.* 


“Great Explorers,” by land and sea, are to have their 

“series” of handy volumes like everybody else; and we do 

not know that the set of geographical books could have 

begun better than it has with a Life of John Davis from the 

thoroughly competent pen of Mr. Clements Markham. Some 

notion of geography is necessary even to the “gentlemen of 

lazy literature,” and still more so to those who study with an 

object. The young folks cannot be taught too early to keep 

their maps open beside them when they read, even if they do 

not ground themselves in a science never more important, not 

to say essential, than it is now. How much history and 

biography is forgotten because the eager learner would not. 
stop to track the course of events and men upon the map! 

To link the personal adventures of the discoverer with 

accurate accounts and maps of his discoveries, is one of the 
surest ways of fixing the attention and giving a more or less 
solid basis to the random readings, as well as the regular 
studies of the young—or the old. The “series” now begun 
should, at all events, operate as a stimulant to the acquisition 
of knowledge in the boundless field of geography, where the 
hoary scholar, even, incessantly finds more worlds to conquer. 
Naturally, the centre of interest in Mr. Markham’s book is 
not the famous discoveries on the borders of the icy North- 
West three hundred years ago, but the character and qualities 
of John Davis, who made them. The Straits into which he 
carried his ships are familiarly known by his name, while only 
the studious in Arctic or seafaring lore know anything of the 
man who bore it. A few names, indeed, left high above the 
flood of oblivion, represent on our maps whole generations of 
vanished heroic seamen, not of one race or nation, nor of one 
age, but of many races, nations, and ages.. John Davis is one 
of the few. He came into the world after the dawn, he 
flourished in the sunrise, of modern Arctic discovery. Among 
those who went before him were Cabot, Cartier, Cortereal, 
and Frobisher, and his immediate successors were Hudson, 
Fox, and Baffin. Born in Devon, on the banks of the Dart, 
his playmates, as Mr. Markham pleasantly imagines, were 
Humphrey and Adrian Gilbert and Walter Raleigh; at all 
events, in after-life the two latter were among his most faith- 
ful friends. But nothing is known of his youth. Somewhere, 
perhaps at Totness, he got a “classical education ;” anyway, 
he had fair schooling. Yet, like Baffin, we first get sight of 
him when he isa grown man. At twenty-eight, he comes on 
the scene as an accomplished sailor, marries soon afterwards 
Faith, daughter of Sir John Fulford, and still later projects 
his plan for the discovery of a North-West Passage to China 
and India. The merchants were eager to help, the mariners 
were keen on the business, the official world—at least one 
of its members, Walsingham—was ready to lend support. 
Apparently Davis did muck to convince the Secretary and 
secure his confidence; but the effective aid came from the 
City, where “ Master William Sanderson,” a rich and 
enlightened merchant, “advanced the largest share of the 
funds” required to fit out the expedition. And what an 
expedition wherewith to win new worlds,—one craft of fifty, 
and another of thirty-five tons! Verily our ancestors were 
wont to do great things with very small means, whether it 
were to fight an Armada or contend with the tempests and the 
icebergs of Arctic and Antarctic seas. 

Davis made three voyages to the North-West, 1585-87; he 
did not find the passage, but he pointed to the way, and 
indicated the road also to the region since made famous as the 
hunting-ground of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He was, 
says Mr. Markham, “a God-fearing man, gentle and courteous, 
considerate and thoughtful of the welfare of his crew, and 
beloved by his men—a very perfect specimen of an English 
sailor in the days of the great Queen.” His amiability, indeed, 
appears even in the preparation for his first Arctic voyage, 
and when the Eskimo were first met, near what is now 
Godthaab, his forethought was justified. He had landed on 
an island where he met the natives :— 

“ Hearing the shouting and noise, Captain Bruton and Master 
Ellis of the ‘Moonshine’ (thirty-five tons), manned their boat, 
took the four musicians on board, and hurried either to rescue 
their chief or co-operate in his attempt to conciliate the natives 


[for which very purpose the musicians had been shipped at Dart- 
mouth]. When they arrived, Captain Davis caused the musicians 





* A Life of John Davis the Navigator, 1550-1606, Discoverer of Davis’s Straits. 





as sound as the illustrations given of it are effective. 
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to play, while he and his companions danced and made signs of 
friendship.” 

What a picture !—and one is glad to know that the simple 
method was successful, at least for a time, and that perfect 
confidence was established. In his second voyage, when he 
had a larger ship, and reaching Greenland, sent a boat ashore, 
the Eskimo, recognising some of the crew, “hung about the 
boat with such a comfortable joy as would require a long dis- 
course to be uttered.” Davis gave them knives, refusing 
skins offered in exchange, saying that they were “given of 
eurtesie.” He set them to playing games, when, though the 
sailors were the better at the long-jump, the Eskimo proved 
the more skilful wrestlers. But his fine conduct did not pre- 
vent the Eskimo from stealing; he fired blank cartridge to 
frighten them, and the men said that his “friendly using gave 
them stomach for mischief.” One of his Captains, Pope, went 
up the East Coast of Greenland, and we note that his men, who 
played football with the natives, showing amity, also had to 
fight with them, which implies provocation. Nothing, however, 
could move Davis from the gentler methods, which in the end 
proved fatal to him. In Arctic annals he occupies a high 
place. Two of the straits indicated by him “actually are 
North-West passages.” The practical results of his work 
“ were the opening of a most lucrative whale and seal fishery 
in Davis Strait, the extension of the cod-fishery to the coast of 
Labrador, and the eventual recolonisation of Greenland.” And 
it is well said that “he lighted Hudson into his strait ; he lighted 
Baffin into his bay; he lighted Hans Egede to the scene of his 
Greenland labours,” so that the Cross, found by him in the 
grave of some early Norse colonists, was once more erected 
on the shores of that rediscovered continent. 

Davis was not a man of war, but he took part in battle, when 
needful, heartily, as he did all things. His share in the defeat 
of the Armada was a humble, but useful one, and he had a 
place in Cumberland’s expedition to the Azores, and probably 
in the famous capture of Cadiz. His business, however, was 
discovery, and that induced him to sail with Cavendish in his 
second voyage, for he hoped, after passing the Straits of 
Magellan, to pass up the West Coast of America, and return 
home by the Arctic seas. It was a disastrous adventure, for 

‘Cavendish behaved ill; and Davis, having to encounter mutiny 
as well as famine, barely escaped with his life, landing at 
Berehaven “as lost wanderers upon the sea,” and finding at his 
home on the Dart that the faithless Faith, his wife, had fled 
with one Milbourne, who, when Davis returned, got him 
arrested on a charge which was proved to befalse. Faith died 
soon afterwards, and Raleigh said that Milbourne was likely 
to be hanged for coining. During part of his widowhood, he 
wrote two books, from one of which, setting forth reasons in 
favour of the existence of a North-West Passage, Mr. Mark- 
ham quotes a striking paragraph, almost a prediction, in due 
time largely fulfilled, although “the passage by the North- 
West” proved useless. When it was made good, said Davis,— 

“Then will her [Queen Elizabeth’s] stately seat of London be 
the storehouse of Europe, the nurse of the world, and the renown 
of nations; and all this by means of the excellent commodity of 
her position, the mightiness of her trade by force of shipping 
thereby arising, and most abundant access and intercourse from 
all the Kingdoms of the world. Then shall the idle hand be 
scorned, and plenty by industry in all this land proclaimed.” 

He could not charm the ears of the Lords of the Council, and 
his future voyages were either trading ventures, or expeditions 
to the Eastern seas. With a Dutch captain and crew, 
serving as “chief pilot,” he went by the Cape of Good Hope 
to Achen, in Sumatra, where all of them were nearly murdered 
by the Malays, Davis using his weapon against the treacherous 
assailants. When he returned home, the East India Company 
was about to send forth its first squadron under Captain 
James Lancaster. The service of Davis was eagerly sought 
again as chief pilot, and the “splendid success” of the 
venture was in great part due to his skill as a_navi- 
gator. Unfortunately, he quitted the Company, lured 
away by an old friend, Sir Edward Michelborne, who 
sailed east on his own account, and induced Davis to ship 
with him. They arrived safely off the East Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula ; but when there, fell in with a junk crowded 
with Japanese pirates. Michelborne befriended them, but 
while at anchor, the Japanese resolved to seize the ship. 
There was some reason to suspect them, but Davis, who was 
ordered to disarm those who came on board, could not bring 





al 
him his life, for they suddenly swarmed into the ship, and 
meeting Davis as he emerged from the cabin, they killed him, 
but did not get the ship, Michelborne and his men he; 
too tough, and by no means gentle in dealing with pirates 
So died this great seaman, who worked not for profit but 
love, who married science to experience, advanced the art of 
navigation, invented new instruments, and added largely by 
surveys to geographical knowledge. Mr. Markham, who hag 
told so well the story of his life, says that his fault was q 
weakness arising from good-nature. He was too facile, ang 
preferred expostulation when he should have used needfy] 
force. Still, and the narrative bears out the eulogium, « John 
Davis, the great discoverer, the scientific seaman, the con. 
summate pilot, takes rank among the foremost sea-worthieg 
of the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth.” The book is a goog 
piece. of work, and should be popular. 





BY-PATHS AND CROSS-ROADS.* 


Many unappreciated authors, and some people who are not 
authors at all, but only unliterary cynics, are wont to accuse 
critics of reviewing books without previously taking the trouble 
to read them; and the ancient joke about smelling the paper. 
knife is one of the mouldiest of witticisms. Of course, all well. 
informed people know that the random accusation—so far, at 
any rate, as reviewers of any standing are concerned—is 
altogether baseless; but not less baseless is the implied 
inference that if a book be only read from cover to cover, the 
kind of reading is a matter of little or no consequence. Criti- 
cism, like all other contemporary occupations, is infected with 
the hurry of the age; newspaper readers expect their literary 
tasters to be ready with their verdict while the new book is 
still damp from the press; and there are some volumes which, 
if they are to be read adequately and appreciatively, must be 
read with that feeling of leisurely freedom which the critic in 
his working days can so seldom enjoy. 

Such a volume is Mrs. Panton’s By-Paths and Cross-Roads, 
which positively refuses to yield up the full secret of its charm 
to any reader who is ina hurry. Let such a reader begin the 
first essay on page 1, plodding on steadily and persistently 
until he reaches the close of the thirty-second essay on page 
287, and though he will doubtless feel that he has spent 
several happy hours in congenial companionship, his impres- 
sions will be vague and nebulous, like those recollections of 
pleasant dreams which fade from us at the moment of waking, 
and leave us with a dim consciousness that something delight- 
ful has been and gone. A good many years ago, an essayist 
whose work we have not seen of late, made a line from 
Wordsworth do duty as a title for a volume of collected 
papers, and called it The Harvest of a Quiet Hye. The name 
was more accurately descriptive than such adapted appellations 
are wont to be; and had it not been thus appropriated by a 
predecessor, it would have served not less admirably to describe 
the quietly observant and sympathetically meditative papers 
which are to be found between the covers of Mrs. Panton’s 
winning book. The mere writing of these pages may not 
have been very slow work : the pen may have slipped over the 
paper with the ease and celerity with which the reaping- 
machine clears the cornfield in autumn; but the harvest has 
been long in growing, and retains the sunshine of long summer 
days and the feeding dews of brief moonlit nights. 


Our first glimpse of the volume led us to expect a collection 
of Nature-pictures similar to those which have of late years 
been painted so carefully and lovingly by Richard Jefferies, 
Mr. John Burroughs, and Mr. F. A. Knight ; and the expecta- 
tion is amply fulfilled by such essays as ‘A Suburban Garden,” 
«A Lonely Spot,” “Out of the World,” “Leafy June,” 
“ Winter Walks,” and a dozen others that might be mentioned ; 
but many of Mrs. Panton’s wanderings have led her into the 
by-paths and cross-roads, not of Nature merely, but of homely 
human life,—the life of the simple dwellers in quiet villages, 
“ far from noise and smoke of town ;” of decayed gentility, as 
it displays itself in some rural borough where culture runs 
lowand party-spirit high ; of the working man in East London 
who finds the monotony of his life so delightfully broken by 
the free concerts of the People’s Entertainment Society, 
where he can sit at his case and drink in the strains 
—all the more enjoyable because so familiar—of “The 


* By-Paths and Cvoss-Roads, By Mrs. J. E. Panton. London: Ward and 


himself to put that affront upon them,—an error which cost | Downey. 
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Cather Botti,” “The Powder-Monkey,” and “ Nancy Lee.” 
¢ haps these papers, which have a definite centre of human 
Se will prove the most attractive to the greater number 
ne Mrs. ‘Panton’s readers; but the Nature essays are so full of 
: harm, that some of us will want nothing better. The 
has not the special knowledge which betrays itself on 
every page of the books of Richard Jefferies, and in every 
article from the pen of Mr. Knight,—that is, she is not a 
naturalist, though she has the instinct and habit of observa- 
tion which is the naturalist’s most essential endowment: 
witness the pleasant opening of the essay entitled “ Leafy 


quiet ¢ 
author 


June oo 
“In June the height of the year’s pinnacle seems reached. 
_,.In the silence of the country everything is then at 
its best. The trees are still rustling to the songs of the 
pirds, and each hedge has its garlands of wild roses, and 
its golden honeysuckle crown ; while in every ditch, on every | 
hillside, the stately foxglove stands, bending down with its own | 
weight of blossoms, some of which are already gone,—stolen, as 
the children believe, by the foxes themselves, for Sunday wear, 
and to prevent them from the dear delights of popping them 
vigorously on their dirty little paws. The barley has come into ear ; 
and the wheat has the fine, delicate hairy line down it that tells 
us itis out of bloom ; while scarlet poppies, faded to a sad pink 
where the sun has shone unchecked, peep out of the fields and 
nod to the big white marguerites and yellow corn-marigolds that 
are everywhere. The birds and creatures seem tame just now. 
‘Ag we lean over a gate and look lazily into a neighbour’s field, we 
watch a great hare canter slowly from the hedge towards the 
middle of the grass. There he sits, his white tail just showing | 
and the light shining through his erect ears with which he listens 
for every sound. He sits motionless, though one or two carriages 
pass near by; but presently a small white dog pats along, and he 
is off straight for the wheatfield to the left.” 
We had intended that our quotation should include the 
still-life picture only, and that it should end with the sentence 
about the marguerites and corn-marigolds; but we could not 
resist the little vignette of the hare, with that capital word 
“eanter,” which, in spite of its exclusively equine associations, 
hits off so perfectly the movement which,’though so wholly 
graceful, has the piquancy given by the faintest possible 
suggestion of clumsiness. “The merry brown hares came 
leaping,” sang Charles Kingsley, and the “leaping” gives the 
spirit of the motion; but the happy “ canter” gives spirit and 
body in one; and that other word, “pats ”—‘“a small, white 
dog pats along ”’—is hardly less felicitous. We can not only 
see the little creature—a fox-terrier it must surely be—but we 
can hear the beat of the four light paws upon the country-road. 
Many people can observe, though even the gift of observation 
is rarer than some of us are apt to think it; but to render the 
results of observation by a natural magic of language, which 
makes the fact as a whole immediately apprehensible by the 
imagination, is an exceptional gift even in an age when style 
is deified, and mastery in the art of putting things is regarded 
as the noblest achievement of the writer. 

Personally we should feel it very difficult to choose between 
thesimple Nature-studies, of which “ Leafy June” is a sample, 
and the other pictures in which, while the background counts 
for much, or at any rate for something, the human figures 
count for more. Perhaps the best way to enjoy the book is to 
read it very slowly in an hour with no haunting engagement 
ahead of it—indeed, this method of perusal must be pronounced 
absolutely indispensable—and then to alternate the two classes 
of essays of which it is composed. In some of the papers 
human interest and nature interest are inextricably combined, 
as, for example, in the sketches—rich in subdued but very real 
pathos—of the suburb which has not yet ceased to be rural, 
but upon which the heavy, desolating hand of the creators of 
Nature-expelling villadom is heavily laid. What simple, 
human heartiness there is in the genial description of a “ First 
Night in an Unfashionable Locality,” a paper already referred 
to, which has for its theme those East End people’s concerts 
where, under the influence of such music as the hearers under- 
stand and love, it may surely be hoped that “the cares which 
infest the day,” do indeed, at any rate for one short hour,— 

“fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 
Pleasant indeed it is to go “ By Coach,” with Mrs. Panton to 
chat with us, as we bowl swiftly and smoothly along and revel 
in the “poetry of motion ;” to let her be our guide to the 
primitive unnamed village which is only “ten miles from 
town,” and whence can be seen in the dim distance the dome 
of St. Paul’s “ rising like a solemn prayer or a wondrous 
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grimage,” and wander through the streets of the ancient 
Kentish city, “where history is crystallised and old times are 
modern once more.” But among the whole thirty-two essays 
there is not one which has not its peculiar pleasantness, its 
special charm ; and the book is one which cannot be reviewed 
adequately by mere comment, but only by more copious 
quotation than we have room for here. We can only add one 
pretty little portrait from the sketch, “Out of the Tide,” 
which takes us out of the busy streets into the quiet and calm 
of the wards of a children’s hospital :— 

“There are often remarkable results in the treatment the 
children receive in this charming house. ‘ Granny,’ for instance, 
who announces her age as seven, but is gravely assured by the 
matron that she means 700, was brought to the hospital con- 
demned to lose both her legs; yet the doctors thought she could 


| never stand the shock, for she was but a baby of four, and weak 


and puny besides ; but now after three years of bed, Granny had 
been drafted to the branch home at Bournemouth, with every hope 
that in a short time she will be able to get about on crutches, which, 
indeed, she may cast away in time, and progress on the very legs 
once utterly condemned as most useless and dangerous possessions. 
Granny has without exception the most hideous and battered 
specimen of a doll in bed with her that ever one’s eyes fell upon; 
but to Granny it is the embodiment of female grace and beauty, 
and is loved with a love that is most pathetic, for we can but think 
it is to her a species of reflex of her own battered little self, and 
that she gives to dolly some of the care and affection that are so 
lavishly bestowed upon herself; and not even hearing of the 
attractions of a wonderful doll’s house, recently given to the 
Bournemouth Branch, will induce Granny to leave her antiquated 
plaything behind her, for she is sure that it would ery ‘ drifful ” 
after her if she did. Indeed, Granny, though longing to see the 
sea and the beautiful pine-woods, about which other children 
returned therefrom for further treatment have told her, is full of 
compunction. She cannot understand what her dear, dear lady 
will do without her, and she holds the lady superintendent’s black 
dress with one thin little claw of a hand, and gazes at her as if she 
would rather see that kind and loving countenance than the 
broad blue Solent and the white and red cliffs of which she has 
heard so much.” 


There are times when we all of us feel a desire to escape for 
a while from the dusky highways of life, and when such times 
come, it is pleasant to have such companionship as that of 
Mrs. Panton in its by-paths and cross-roads. 





EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL.* 
IsMAIL PasHA succeeded to the throne, if it may be so called, 
early in 1863. His way to it had been cleared bya curious acci- 
dent,—the submersion of a train as it was transferred to a 
steam-ferry. (It was runon to the ferry, and the barrier at the 
other end being left open, went on into the Nile.) Achmet, the 
heir, was drowned, with all but two or three of the passengers ; 
Ismail, who had pleaded illness and stayed at home, was left 
next in succession. Nothing could be better than the promise 
with which he began his reign. “The basis of all good 
administration,” he said, in answer to an address from the 
Consular Body, “is order and economy in the finances.” He 
would have a Civil List which he would never exceed, would 
abolish forced labour, adopt Free-trade, set up schools, and 
secure the administration of justice. Every promise was 
broken, but the first with a completeness which made its 
falsehood quite unique. Not the least curious detail 
in the story of the financial ruin which he brought upon 
his country, is the fact that in his private dealings he 
was shrewd and successful. Mr. McCoan, indeed, once 
said to him, we read, that if he had been an attorney, 
he would have made his fortune. Ismail laughed, and 
said that he was flattered, but did not like it. Before his 
accession, too, he was frugal, even parsimonious. But power 
seems to have produced what our author describes as “a 
change in the economic lobe of his brain.” One potent cause 
was that the public and private revenues were substantially 
the same fund. At Rome, too, under the Cexsars, there was 
an aerarium or public, and a fiscus, or private purse. But the 
distinction was valueless (“as if it mattered,” says Tacitus 
of the transference of some sum from one to the other), and 
the confusion led all but the strongest-minded rulers into 
fatal extravagance. That Ismail’s head was turned by this 
absolute power of the purse, can hardly be doubted. But his. 
expenditure was not mere wanton waste. Personal and family 
ambition was the motive of much of his almost insane ex- 
penditure, and he can be credited with even having had some 
thought for the greatness of his country. He had set his 





mirage ;” or to accompany her on a new “Canterbury Pil- 


* Egypt under Ismail, By J, Carlile McCoan. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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heart on various objects with which these feelings had 
more er less to do. He desired to change the rule of 
succession, which hitherto had been to the oldest agnate 
of the house, to the ordinary European practice of primo- 
geniture. This concession he purchased from the Sultan 
by an increase of the yearly tribute from £376,000 to 
£675,000, an increase which represents a capital of six millions. 
But this was not all that the firman cost. Everybody who 
had a say in the matter had been bribed, from the Sultan, the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Grand Vizier downwards, “at an aggre- 
gate cost,” says Mr. McCoan, “that was probably known 
only to Ismail himself and to Kivork Bey, his Armenian 
banker in the capital.” Then he wanted to be raised to the 
rank of Sovereign Prince. He obtained, at what cost we are 
not told, a firman giving him the title of Khedive, a com- 
promise between what he had and what he claimed, “ Aziz-el- 
Misr,” or King of Egypt. Having, in common with almost 
all Orientals, an exaggerated idea of the personal element in 
politics, he sought to further this scheme of sovereignty by a 
hospitality lavish beyond all precedent. This reached its 
climax in 1869, when the Suez Canal was opened. Well may 
Mr. McCoan say that in this year “the romance of Egyptian his- 
‘tory culminated,” so far as this most reckless of tyrants had any- 
thing to do withit. It reads like a passage from a comic opera 
wwhen we find that in the beginning of this year, “ business was 
practically suspended in nearly all the Government offices in 
order that those of their staffs who knew French might be em- 
ployed in translating the Hil Grevé, the Belle Héltne, the Mariée 
de Mardi Gras, and other chefs d’ceuvres of Offenbach into Arabic, 
for the use of the harem ladies.” In May, the Khedive gave a 
grand ball to celebrate his accession. One of the items of 
expenditure on this occasion was the throwing of a temporary 
bridge over the Nile, ata cost of £8,000. And then in November 
came the crowning splendours of the opening of the Canal. 
The Empress of France, the Emperor of Austria, and the 
Crown Prince of Prussia were the most notable of the guests ; 
but there was a multitude—amounting, it is said, to thousands 
—of less distinguished persons, who were entertained in a 
most extravagant style, £4 per diem being paid for the hotel- 
bills of each guest at the Canal, and £2 12s. at Cairo. The 
whole expenditure of the f¢tes came to considerably more than 
a million pounds. Even literature got some pickings out of 
this gorgeous outlay, the author of an official history of the 
ceremony being paid £1,000 for “copy.” Doubtless Ismail 
fancied that by this costly outlay he was building up an 
absolutely independent throne. If so, it must have been a 
grievous disappointment when he had to sell to the Porte 
his new ironclads, especially precious symbols of independent 
power. Yearafter year things went on, the financial situation 
growing steadily worse and worse. The great Disraeli coup 
of purchasing the Khedive’s Canal shares set him on his legs 
for a time; but the end was approaching. In 1879, after a 
reign of sixteen years, the final blow was delivered. England 
and France agreed to demand his resignation. He was not 
unequal to the situation. He made very good terms for him- 
self, selected his chief favourites from his harem, put their 
jewellery into the most portable shape, stripped his palace of 
everything that was valuable (the plate was estimated at 
£800,000), and then received the iradé that appointed Tewfik 
his successor with philosophic resignation. “ Raising Tewfik’s 
hand to his lips, he said:—‘I salute my Effendina.’ He then 
kissed him on both cheeks, and merely adding the bare expres- 
sion of a hope that he would be more fortunate than his father 
had been, with a slight obeisance retired into the adjoining 
harem.” Four days afterwards (June 30th) he left Egypt, it 
it may now be said with certainty, for ever. For some years 
he cherished hopes of return. Abandoning these, he charac- 
teristically made the best of the situation, and thanks to the 
ingenuity of Mr. Judge-Advocate-General Marriott, and other 
agencies which have never been satisfactorily explained, 
he contrived to capitalise his civil list of £116,000 (granted 
to him on his abdication) for property valued at £2,000,000. 
Truly a bankrupt on a throne—and Ismail was nothing else— 
gets a good deal more or less than justice. 


The reign of Ismail was not without darker shadows than 
that of financial disaster. Its darkest tragedy was the end of 
Sadyk, who had been his counsellor and intimate friend for 
many years. Sadyk fell with a suddenness that recalls the 
overthrow of Sejanus, and probably without as much cause. 


‘ iin. 
passage in his book. He talked, he tells us, with both Pring, 
and Minister on the very eve of the occurrence, and he has no 
doubt as to what really happened. Sadyk was nominal} 
banished to Dongola; but he perished in Cairo within an ho, 
of his arrest. Doubtless the story is true; but Mr. MeCoay 
certainly allows his antipathies to master him when he interpry, 
Consul-General Vivian’s ‘expression that “the fall of Sadyk 
however it was brought about, can only be regarded as a great 
public benefit,” as “an apologetic gloss on a cruel ang 
treacherous deed.” The Consul-General wrote in ignoranc 
of what had really happened. He knew that the powerfy| 
Minister bad fallen, and from his point of view, was right jy 
rejoicing at the event. And there is, again, the fallacy o 
identifying the fall of Sadyk with his death. It will be seen 
that it is necessary to be cautious in accepting Mr. McCoan’s 
inferences and judgments; but this does not interfere with the 
interest of his book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The fourth volume of the new issue of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
carries the reader from “ Dionysius ” to “ Friction,” and indicates 
even more completely than the three volumes which have preceded 
it, to how very great an extent this edition is an original work. Let 
any one compare, by way of test, the old with the new articles on 
the “History of England,” “English Literature,” “ Education,” 
and “ Europe,” and he will see the advance made in the amount of 
information supplied by the writers of these articles, and perhaps 
also in the amount of information demanded in works of reference 
by readers of ordinary intelligence in the present day. There was 
next to no history of England before, and the account of “ English 
Literature ” was altogether inadequate. The geology of Europe now 
receives the attention it deserves, and its historical geography is 
treated of for the first time. The difference between the original 
paper on “Electric Light” and that which takes its place here, 
marks in a striking manner the progress that has been made by 
those sciences which are bound up—if one may say so—with the 
material well-being of the public. The biographies which are 
included in this volume are very numerous, and are written in 
almost all varieties of style. It would be invidious to select any 
for eulogium, except Mrs. Fawcett’s short life of her late lamented 
husband, which naturally stands on a different footing from any 
of the others. It is admirably done; in other words, it is not over- 
done. How true it is of Mr. Fawcett that “his most memorable 
characteristics were his chivalrous nature and his power of 
entering into pain and loss, as well as into pleasures which he 
could never share right” ! Owing to the number of subjects which 
have naturally come up for treatment in it, this volume forms 
more agreeable all-round reading than any of its predecessors. 
It is now unnecessary to say that it is edited with scrupolous care, 

The third volume of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia, closing with 
a short article on Firdusi, the Persian epic poet, has just been 
published, and, like its predecessors, contains a vast amount of 
information carefully and almost painfully condensed. Sometimes 
this condensation results in poverty, not, as it should, in piquancy, 
of characterisation. Thus, while the biography of Cromwell is, 
considering the space allotted to it, of really remarkable excellence, 
that of the elder Dumas is poor, the writer failing to bring out 
adequately the negroid qualities of his hero’s character. Ther, 
again, why give any space whatever to the little Scotch Parlia- 
mentary burgh of Culross, with its population of 373, when no 
mention is made of its abbey, its girdles, or of anything that has 
given it a reputation even in Scotland? On the other hand, it 
would have been difficult to have said more about Faith in such 
small space, without giving offence to any one, than is here said. 
Speaking generally, it is only the hypercritical that either can or 
will find fault with a work which has already earned a title to be 
regarded as one of the handiest and most accurate of reference- 
books. 

Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail. By Alfred Nutt. 
(David Nutt.)—This is one of the books which, unfortunately for 
their chance of due appreciation, very few persons besides the 
author are competent to reviev. Mr. Nutt has given to his 
researches a “special reference to the hypothesis of the Celtic 
origin” of the legend. This is the view which naturally com- 
mends itself to the unlearned in such matters. Mr. J. F. Camp- 
bell, quoted on the title-page, writes :—“ In all the Fenian stories 
mention is made of Fionn’s healing-cup it is the 
same as the Holy Grail, of course.” It is to the Irish section of 
the Celtic race, therefore, that we are to look for the development 
of the legend ; and, again, the outside reader who knows anything 





Mr. McCoan’s account of the event is the most striking 


of the characteristics of Irish folk-lore will find himself in accord 
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with the view of the expert. We may quote part of the eloquent 
passage with which Mr. Nutt sums up his “ Studies.” He traces 
back these latter to a period of culture “ well-nigh pre-historic.” 
Their “Celtic setting” endowed them “ with a charm that 
commended them to the romantic spirit of the Middle Ages, 
and made them fit vehicles for the embodiment of medieval ideas. 
Quickened by Christian symbolism, they came to express and 
typify the noblest and most mystic sayings of man. The legend, 
as the poets and thinkers of the twelfth century fashioned it, 
has still a lesson and a meaning for us. It may be likened to 
one of the divine maidens of Irish tradition. She lives across 
the Western sea. Ever and again, heroes, filled with mysterious 
yearnings for the truth and beauty of the infinite and undying, 
make sail to join her if they may. They pass away and others 
succeed them, but she remains ever youny and fair. So long as 
the thirst of man for the ideal endures, her spell will not be 
weakened, her charm will not be lessened.” We offer to Mr. 
Nutt’s learning and industry our tribute of respectful praise. 


Life and Letters of William Fleming Stevenson, D.D. By his Wife. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—William Stevenson was an Irishman of the 
North, descended on his father’s side from a settler who had 
come over with Cromwell, but having much Scotch blood in his 
yeins. This was a typical Ulster descent, and it quite harmonises 
with it when we read that, “as his character ripened, he became 
an Irishman with sympathies and aspirations wholly divested of 
provincial prejudice.” After an education carried on at Belfast, 
tilasgow, and Berlin (his descriptions of life as a theological 
student in Berlin are peculiarly pleasing), he became a minister 
in the Irish Presbyterian body, first as a town missionary in 
Belfast, and, after two or three temporary engagements, in charge 
of the newly founded Christ Church, Rathgar, Dublin. Here he 
remained at work for more than twenty-six years, dying some- 
what suddenly in his fifty-fifth year. He was a man of much 
culture and broad sympathies, his best work being given to the 
mission cause. A “ missionary journey round the world,” com- 
menced in June, 1877, and lasting for more than twelve months, 
was an undertaking as useful as it was laborious. A special 
chapter, which is perhaps more interesting than any other in the 
book, is devoted to a description of it, this description being 
mainly taken from his own letters. An opinion may be quoted 
from the address in which he summed up his experiences and 
observations :—‘ He was convinced that the Christian mission 
was the one power that would keep India loyal and make India 
great.” 

Life and Letters of Mrs. Sewell. By Mrs. Bayly. (James Nisbet 
and Co.)—Mrs. Sewell—her maiden name was Wright—came of a 
family of Friends. In after-life she left this community, but did 
not find satisfaction for her religious feelings in any denomination, 
though she always retained a kindly feeling for the Quakers. She 
devoted much time and thought to the service of her fellow- 
creatures, and quite late in life developed a literary ability which 
in its way was extraordinarily successful. One of her simple 
ballads, “ Mother’s Last Words,” reached a sale of more than a 
million copies, and other works met with a public approval scarcely 
less emphatic. The volume begins with an autobiography of 
between seventy and eighty pages. It describes in a very pleasing 
way the country life of about a century ago. We do not mean to 
disparage Mrs. Bayly’s work when we say that we wish there was 
more of Mrs. Sewell’s own story. 

The English Poor-Law System, Past and Present. By Dr. P. F. 
Aschrolt. Translated by Herbert Preston-Thomas. (Knight 
and Co.)—This is another of the many instances in which we 
English people have been indebted to a foreign observer for a 
complete and impartial account of something of national concern, 
this something being sometimes social, sometimes literary. Dr. 
Aschrolt traces the history of our Poor-Law system from the six- 
teenth century, and describes it as it exists at present. In both 
departments his work merits the praise which Professor Henry 
Sidgwick bestows upon it in his preface. It is in the main 
descriptive, but is also, on occasion, critical. He does not approve 
of the exemption of personal property from the incidence of the 
poor-rate; and he considers that the one exception to this 
exemption, the income of the parson or vicar, is unreasonable. 
It is satisfactory to find an impartial foreign observer con- 
demning this flagrant injustice. We do not, indeed, always 
agree with Dr. Aschrolt. It is somewhat optimistic to say 
that the “Boards of Guardians are usually composed of just 
the men whom we would wish to see selected.” It is 
surely, to say the least, an over-statement when the author 
remarks that the “poor-rate cannot be regarded as affecting the 
cwner in the way of a deduction from rent.” To a certain extent 
itis‘such a deduction. Rents are certainly higher in a lightly 
rated district, and lower in parishes where these burdens are 
heavy. On pp. 40-41 there are some curious errors. We read :— 





‘For the two classes [owners and ratepayers] there are scales of 
voting; for the owners, in accordance with 58 Geo. III., c. 69; 
for the ratepayers rated under £200, one vote; between £200 and 
£400, two votes; above £400, three votes.” And in a note 
to the clause relating to owners, we have, “viz.: for a 
rateable value under £50, one vote; and for a rateable value 
above £50, one vote for each £25 up to a maximum of six votes.” 
The two things are confused here. The note refers to rate- 
payers, and the values given for ratepayers to owners. Further 
on, we read that “the qualification of a guardian must not exceed 
£10 a year,” “ be less than” being obviously meant. 

Mental Evolution in Man. By George John Romanes. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Dr. Romanes writes in his first chapter : 
—‘ After centuries of intellectual conquest in all regions of the 
phenomenal universe, man has at last begun to find that he may 
apply in a new and most unexpected manner the adage of 
antiquity,—Know thyself. For he has begun to perceive a 
strong probability, if not an actual certainty, that his own living 
nature is identical in kind with the nature of all other life, and 
that even the most amazing side of this his own nature—nay, the 
most amazing of all things within the reach of his knowledge—the 
human mind itself, is but the topmost infloreseence of one mighty 
growth, whose roots and stem and many branches are sunk in the 
abyss of planetary time.” He proposes, when he shall have 
proved this of the “ Human Faculty ”—by which may be taken to 
be meant speech and the intellectual conditions wanted for speech 
—to extend his inquiry to “ Intellect, Emotions, Volition, Morals, 
and Religion.” Criticism of the arguments by which he main- 
tains a thesis so vast as is this, even under the limitations im- 
posed by the author upon himself in the present instalment of 
his work, we do not attempt. This must be done at another time 
and on a larger scale than present conditions make possible. But 
it is only respectful to a writer who takes high rank as a student, 
an observer, and reasoner, to record the appearance of the first 
instalment of his work, if we do not attempt to estimate it. 


Behind the Bungalow. By “Eha.” (Thacker and Spink, Cal- 
cutta.)—This volume, the work of a writer who is already 
favourably known for powers of observation and humorous 
description through his book on Indian natural history under 
the title of “The Tribes on my Frontier,” describes, in an amusing 
and not unkindly fashion, the servants on whose offices the English- 
man in India depends for so much of his daily comfort. He begins 
with the “boy,” a word which he ingeniously connects with the 
Indian “ bhoce, or bearer,’”’ and proceeds to describe the “ butler,” 
the “cook,” the “ man of lamps,” and many other of the legion 
of attendants with whom it is the lot of the European resident 
to be brought in contact. In one paper he describes, but 
very briefly, the ayah (none but a female pen could do justice 
to the subject); and in another he travels beyond the limits 
of service in picturing for us the Pundit, the learned or un- 
learned person who teaches the ‘‘ Competition Wallah ” to speak, 
or, perhaps it should be said, to satisfy an Examining Board 
that he can speak, this or that vernacular of Hindostan. “Of 
all the mysteries which perplex the humble mind of the country 
bumpkin in this land, there is none which he gives up as hopeless 
sooner than the strange sounds addressed to him by the young 
sahib who has just passed his higher standard.” Altogether, this 
is a very entertaining and well-illustrated book. 

The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, prefaced, 
and annotated by Richard Herne Shepherd. 3 vols. The Prose 
Works. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Shepherd has gone 
back to the original editions for his text. While we wish to give 
him all the credit due for his desire to do full justice to his author, 
as well as for the untiring industry which he has already displayed 
in the performance of similar work, we doubt the wisdom of his 
proceedings. The juvenile poems, “ Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson” and “ The Wandering Jew,” would have 
been better left to oblivion. What is the good of dragging out of 
it such verses as these ?— 

“‘Thoy dragged her to the altar’s pale, 
The traveller leant against the rail, 
And gazed with eager eye,— 
His cheek was flushed with sudden glow, 
On his brow sate a darker shade of glow, 
While a transient expression flitted by.’’ 
It is a more serious matter when the editor prides himself on 
restoring “ Laon and Cythna,” as it originally stood, for what he 
is pleased to call “the mangled and mutilated version” that re- 
ceived the title of “The Revolt of Islam.” This version is the 
one which the poet himself adopted, possibly under “outward 
pressure’ and with “warm and fervent protests,” but still, for 
reasons that were sufficient to determine his action. And it is 
the one which his widow, who may be supposed to have known his 
latest thoughts on the subject, and who certainly was not unduly 
influenced by public opinion, gave to the world after his death. 
— In the Prose Works, “Zastrozzi” and “St. Irvyne; or, the 
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Rosicrucian,” might have been spared without loss. But it matters 
little what was done with them. To read them is almost im- 
possible. “The Refutation of Deism” is interesting. It is a 
dialogue between a Deist and a Christian, and the victory appears 
to be left with the latter. The “Address to the Irish People” 
is worth noting in the light of later events. Mr. Shepherd has 
done his task well, supposing that the premisses with which he 
starts can be granted. 
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Daroer Of B Novelist, CF BVO: ..:..00000c0ieseessiseeyseessvosonancses «..(W. Scott) 5/0 
Catherwood (M. H.), The Romance of Dollard, cr 8V0 .............00.e000 (Unwin) 6/0 
Connor (M.), Triumph of Manhood, 3 vols, cr 8v0 ........+4.. (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Coleman (J.), The White Ladye of Rosemount, cr 8vo ............ eee) 3/6 
Coppinger (W. A.), Predest mation, 8V0 ....ccscccecsseeeseerceseceeeccnseecenees (Nisbet) 10/6 
Ss ist, SI, COD anise cansscccossnnnnesinesesesenansinssenscavanvensis (Nisbet) 2/6 


pisshp peat (Lougmans) 21/0 


Deland (M.), Florida Days, 4to. 
ACbapman & Hall) 6/0 


Dinarte (S.), Innocencia, er Svo. 


Donisthorpe (W.), Individualism, Bie ctcsanci ease ee (Macmilian) 14/0 
Doudney (3.), Where the Dew Falls i fn TOGO, OF GEO ....:..5s06s.0ces0sa08 (Nisbet) 2/6 
Duffield (4. J.), Recollections of Travel Abroad, ag (Remington) 10/ 6 
Dancan (W. W.), Manual of British and Foreign "Brew ery Companies (Wilson) 2/6 
Elwin (W.), The Ministry of Baptism, 80 .........000-sssscccseessesesssesees (Murray) 12/0 
Examples of BONS MUN WO oon od ocak sconsynebebusseounsWisdebbauotoassossponasere (Spon) 2/6 


Glimpses of Europe, edited by W. C. Procter, cr Svo . ...(I-bister) 3/6 


Glover (P. C.), Self-Discipline, cr 8vo .. . (Nisbet) 4/6 
God in Shakespeare, cr 8VO ...........csescesseecees ....(Unwin) 60 
Goodwin (H.), Foundation of the Creed, 8V0 ........c.ceccecesseeseeeseenenes (Murray) 14/0 
Gover (W.H ), Hints, &c., for Perusing and Analysing Abstracts, 8vo (Sweet) 8/0 


Gowing (L. F.), Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 8/0 
Grant (C. H.), The Master’s Smile, 32m0_ .........ccsscosscceesesceescecesoeeees (Nisbet) 16 
Haggard (A.), Dodo and I, oF 8Y60.........0:000.0s0000ssse0000 .(W. B'ackwood) 6/0 
History of Manon Lescaut, &c., by Abbé Piévost, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 42/0 
Hodgson (W. E.), John Clifford, cr 8V0.....0....scccecsssssseeseeseeceeees (Remington) 60 
Howatt (J. R.), Children’s Angel, cr 8vo . Nisbet) 2/6 
Hughes (W_ H.), Little Minnie, cr 8vo.. ..(Shaw) 2/0 
Kerl (B.), The Assayer’s Manual, 8vo..... ® (Spon) 
Kingston (W. B.), The Chumplebunnys, 1 mo 
Lessing (G. F.), Life of. by F. W. Rolleston, 8v 
Lillie (L. C.), Roslyn's Trust, er 8vo 
Lobley (J. L.), Hampstead Hill: its Structure, &c., 4to 
Lyle (T.), Present Salvation, 12mo 
Maitland (A. C.), Story of Madge Hilton, cr 8vo. 
Marston (L.), Miss Mollie and her Boys, er 8vo..... . / 
Maycock (W. P.), Practical Electrical Notes, 32mo . ee (Spon) 20 
Mills (J ), Quantitative Analysis, cr 8VO  ........ccceceeceeeee eee (Oh: apman & Hall) 1/6 
Morton (J. N.), Analysis of Univers ities (Scotland) Act, 8vo (W. Blackwood) 3/0 
MBBID (Bit T.), Memoie OF, OF BVO ...06ci08s:v0nveveesecrsceise sescseessons (C. K. Paul) 3/6 




























Parkyn (EK, A ), Human Phy PADRE BID css sats psraresonnasee sesssskhe (Allman) 4/0 
Plutarch’s L fe of Timoleon, Notes by A. H. Holden, 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Postgate (J. P.), Gai Valeri Catulli Carmina, 18mo sieiincetesusiackueuh ies . (Bell) 3/0 
Procter (R. A.), The Southern Skies, 4to ... .......6..66 ‘ (WwW. H. Alle n) 5/0 
Reade (A.), Ruby, cr 80 .............-:cc0cseseeseeees (Authors? Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Russeli (D.), Jezebel.s Friend, 3 vols. cr SVO  ... .ssesceceeeseceeeeeeees (S. Blackett) 31/6 
het lg rer? (Nelson) 2/6 
Story (A. T.), Book of Vagrom Men, 12mo.. ..(Authors’ Pub Co.) 3/6 
Sn Ak FAD; Fe OME MUP IID os oss cous isv ens sncessnans siidavanscntpuanvensescnuseone (Vliphant) 6/0 
Swinburne (A. C.), Study of Ben Jonson, cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Wi: dus) 7/0 
There Go the Ships: a Log of an Old Sez a-Dog, OL OGD sc csasansausnoesd (Haddon) 1/6 
Thring (E.), Teacher and Poet, 12m0 ............000e8800 (Unwin) 3/6 
Verne (J.), Adrift in the Pacific, er 8vo. ..(8. Low) 6/0 
Waimsley (Hl. M ), The Brig and the Lug (Hutchinson) 2/6 


8 
Walpole (H.), Letters of, by C. D. Yonge, 2 2 , vols 8v0 | 


(Uowin) 32/0 
Watson (P. B.), Swedish Revolution. 8vo .......... (8. Low) 12/0 
Whiton (J. M.), New Points to Old Texts, er 8vo ......... (J. Clarke) 3/6 


Williams (R. P), Introduction to Chemical Science, 8vo... 
Wright (M. R.), Elementary Physic3, cr 8v0..........00000.066 
Yorke (S. P.), When Mother Was Little, 4to 


*". (Longmans) 
ibenispelvsitihiapivtaumindanionatal (Unwin) 3/6 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wi naesine Street, Strand, W.C. 











“ LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” CASHMERES. For 
Winter Dresses. In great variety of new 

‘‘Liberty’’ c lours and all shades. Soft, 

ART light, warm, and durable. Price 21s. and 25s, 

per piece of 9 yards, 2} in. wide. New Pat- 


terns post-free. 

* LIBERTY” AZUL CLOTH. A 
beautifully lizht warm Fabric, made en- 
tirely of the hair of the Cashmere goat. In 

| a large variety of ‘‘ Liberty’ colours. Price 

2s, 3d. per yard, 26 in. wide, and 3s, 11d. per 

yard, 44in. wide. New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER'S ‘CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FABRICS 


FOR 
DRESSES & FURNITURE. 
New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY & C0. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGR, 
HYDROPATHY, | 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
SMEDLEY’ Ss. | SOMERS and RESIDENT PHYSICIANs, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; — jong ee Booms; Tennis 
d Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 
MATLOCK. (|™ 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 

’ 99 
MUSGRAVE’S 3222 4=2ne ULSTER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 


Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 
One hundred different designs and sizes, 


MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUOS, 
On the “Small Pipe’”’ and “ Large Pipe” Systems, 

Success in every case guarantecd, 

MUSGRAVE and Cc O., Limited, 


97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as ‘the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


1762 














FOUNDED 


On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 


The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 





THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Fall Papers, will be sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 
SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREBRT, 
LONDON, 


November 2, 1889.] 
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WOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTIOCIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representations he has 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that his Strand address is much more central and accessible to them than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November 1st, at 


63 STRAND, WC. ONLY, 


between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12, 





HOUTEN’S 


PURE soLUBLE CGC QOQCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


—____ 
—— 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 


NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—SECOND EXHIBITION, NOW 
OPEN, 10 to6. Admission, ls. 


WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


VAN 

















ROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 
The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, ls., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock :— 
Noy. 5, Tennyson. Nov. 19, George Eliot. | Dec. 3, Emerson. 
Noy. 12, Browning. Nov. 26, Longfellow, Lowell. | De*. 10, Walt Whitman. 
Fee for the Course of Three, 10s, 6d.; for One, 4s, 6d. 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 





from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 
CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; the 
First Place having bevn gained on 10 occasions. 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 115 out of 147 Pupils have passed. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 
8 for the Treasury. 
26 for Foreign Office, 


5 for India Office. 
9 for Home Office. 


8 for War Uffice. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 

Office 6 Probate Office. 


2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments. 


In addition to the ahove, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVIOCKH, &c, 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declare! successfnl in the various sections. Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONES, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London, 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Very comfortable HOME for 
GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Large 
house, close to college. High situation ; South aspect. Girls requiring seaair 
also received. Home instruction and London masters if preferred.—Address, 
“*N. H.,”’ 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Head- 

Master: Rev. E. H. ASKWITH.—TWO EXHIBITIONS open for Competi- 

tion in November, For further particulars and prospectus, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 





OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882, incor- 
porated March, 1886), Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College, and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 
The Council can receive a few more Students this Session. 
PrincrpaL—Miss GROVE. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SEC. 


| aioe FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 


BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


—_— 











Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 

Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 

panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 34d.—166 Regent Street, W. 











HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 

COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 

for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 

health and comfort.—Address, “ L. L. A.,’’ Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 





HE 


MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The Council invite applications for the above Professorship, vacant by the death 
be pean Rpt sg oy tag eg The Stipend or £200 pod annum, 
plus one-half o e Fees from Students 
ees Heten y ents, and the whole of the Fees from 

Applications, accompanied by ten copies of testi is 
=e = later than November 20th, 1899. aE ND en 

e successful candidate will be expected to i i 
2lat, 1590, Pp enter upon his duties on January 
Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing, 
Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, S 
iv © BP O-O-k INSTITU TB. 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

The DIRECTORS desire to receive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of these SCHOOLS. The Salary consists of a per-centage of the pupils’ fees 
expected to amount to between £650 and £700 per annum. No residence is pro- 
vided. Preference will be given to Candidates who are between 30 and 4) years 
of age. The selected candidate will be required to devote the whole of his time 
tothe duties of his offiee. Printed particulars may be obtained by applying, by 
letter only, to the undersigned, to whom candidates are requested to send in their 
applications, with copies (not originals) of their testimonials, healed “ Head- 
Mastership,” on or before November 6th. CHARLES SHARP, Secretary. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, Octoher Ist, 1889. 





ecretary. 








rF\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There are good 

Openings for Young Men knowing Chemistry and Brewing. Chemistry, 
either by itself or in connection with Brewing, may be acquired under the 
personal supervision of Messrs, Gillman and Spencer, in the lirge Laboratories 
and the Brewery of the LONDON SCHOOL of BREWING and C HEMISTRY. 
Each Pupil receives individual attention and practical training. —For particulars 
and terms, apply the SECRETARY, Castle Brewery, 21 St. George’s Koad, S.E. 





ISS NORTON will require, after Christmas, as 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS in her first-class private Ladies’ Boarding 

School, an ENGLISH LADY of culture and experience, willing to share in 
superintendence.—Holly Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 








.| STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, Windsor. (Under the Care of 
e the Sisters of 8. John Baptist, Clewer..—A BOARDING-SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, with individual care and home comforts. The 
work of the School is tested yearly by a University Examiner. Pupils prepared 
for the University Junior, Senior, and Higher Local Examinations. Special 
instruction provided for pupiis wishing to enter for the Royal Academy of Music 
and South Kensington Art Examinations.—Address, the SISTER SUPERIOR. 














K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited.— 
‘4. WANTED for next Term, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRE3SES, one to teach 
Science principally, the other, German.—Applications, with copies of testi- 
monials, and full particulars of age, experience, and other qualifications, to be 
sent to the HEAV-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, on or before 
November 14th. 


TINHE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 
wish to continue their stu ties without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 
and cramming avoided. Every attention to hedth and comfort.—Address, 
bs L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 14th. 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


EXAMINATION for 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 








Head-Mistress, Miss 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THU RSDAY, September 19th, 








LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch County Clab, 

Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 

venience, including Mlectric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 ani 64 Chancery Lane. 


YO SOLICITORS.—WANTED to PURCHASE by a 

SOLICITOR (M.A. Oxford), admitted 1876, a SHARE of from £35) to £100 
per annum in a thorough'y respectable practice, or the succession to a small 
practice of similar character, in the South or West of Enyzland. Satisfactory 
references given and reqnire’.—Address, “ LAWYER,” care of R. C. Poulter, 
44 Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 


ATER! SCARCITY! WATER! 
In all such c Ases of need, apply to 


Mr. WM. SCOTT LAWRENCE, Pennant Stone Merchant, 
BISHOPSTON, BRISTOL, 





Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 





Who, with the aid of his Divining-Rod, will satisfactorily name the remedy. 
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Crown 8vo, 5:. 


THE FRIEND OF MAN, 
AND HIS FRIENDS 
THRE POET S. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Cobbe’s pretty 
little book, which is all about dogs dogs as seen by the poets, especially by the 
largest and most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer to Mr. G. R. Sims. 
It is an ingenious idea to collect the testimony of the Seers, those who among 
men are credited with the clearest gift of divination, in favour of that dumb 
companion whose instinctive sympathy and wonderful perception of humaa 
feeling throws a certain halo of poetry over the meanest cur.”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine, November, 1889. 

** A pleasant little book about dogs.”—Daily News. 

“It is an interesting piece of friendly erudition.’’—Scotsman,. 

‘* From the first chapter to the last this little book is fascinating.” —Time. 

“* Miss Cobbe’s book should serve to deepen and strengthen the kindly feeling 
for all dumb creatures.” —Manchester Guardian, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Now ready. 


CHURCH RESTORATION PRINCIPLES. 


GRIMTHORPE. 


2, 
MRS. KENDAL’S DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES.—Part 





By Lord 


3. 
SOME GREAT FIRES. By Captain Shaw, C.B. 
4, 
ORIGIN and HISTORY of MURRAY’S “ HANDBOOKS.” 


5. 
MR ACWORTH’S RAILWAYS of SCOTLAND.—Part 
IV. 


See MURRAY'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; 
AND AT ALL RAILWAY STALLS. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WO. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Ratfaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. = es 

OE D PAR 2 8S. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

T HE AUT ©: PE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 


—_____., 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just issued, 8vo, cloth, 93. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES, as SEEN inthe DEVELOPMENT of AMERICAN LAW: 
a Course of Lectures before the Political Science Association of the University 
of Michigan. By Judge T. M. Cooter, of Ann Arbor ; Hon. Hy. Hitcucock, 
of St. Louis; Hon. Grorce W. BippLE, of Philadelphia ; Professor Cuas. 
A. Kent, of Detroit; Hon. D. J. CoamBeruain, of New York. With an 
Introduction by Professor HENRY WADE RoGERs, Dean of the Law School 
of the University of Michigan. 


LITERARY GEMS: a Series of Literary Productions, 
complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their 
kind, and which are entitled to the most attractive form that can be given to 
them. Each “Gem”? is presented in a separate volume, tastefully printed in 
32mo, and attractively bound in full morocco, gilt ragged edge, with a Fron- 
tispiece in Photogravure from an orlginal design prepared expressly for the 
Series. Price, per volume, 2s. 6d. 

The Earlier Issues in the Series will be :— 


1. The GOLD BUG. By Edgar Allan Poe. 2s. 6d. 
2. The GOOD-NATURED MAN. By Oliver 


GoLpsmiTH. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. The CULPRIT FAY. By Joseph Rodman Drake. 
Shortly. 
4. OUR BEST SOCIETY. By George William 
Curtis. Price 2s, 6d, 
Just issued, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
LECTURES on RUSSIAN LITERATURE: 
POSHKIN, GOGOL, TURGENEF, TOLSTOY. By Ivan Panin, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
The WINNING. of the WEST, from the Alleghanies 
to the Mississippi, 1769-1783. By THEODORE RoosEVELT, Author of ‘The 


Naval War of 1812,”’ &. 
**TIs admirably done, and a valuable contribution to the history of his country.’* 


—Spectator, 
KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
NEW VOLUMES in this SERIES, 
12.—TALES by HENRICH ZSCHOKKE. A Selec- 


tion Translated by PaRKE GODWIN and WILuIaAm P, PRENTICE. 23, 61, 


13.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 

A Reprint of the Early Complete Edition, very fully Illustrated. 2 vols., 5s. 

** They issue some very excellent books in America. That is the conclusionone 

must come to after holding in one’s hand the delightful volum°s known as the 

‘Knickerbocker Nuggets.’ In point of printing and binding we have seldom seen 
anything handier, neater, or prettier.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 

*,* Complete list of the ‘‘ KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS” sent on application. 
PUTNAM’S LITERARY NEWS, a Monthly Bulletin of American Publication:, 
will be sent free for one year to any address, on receipt of 23. 6d, 
Current American Books imported to order. Fu'l Listson Application, 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK, 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most, favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 
INVESTED FUNDS ... 
CLAIMS PAID .., 








1848, 


w+. £10,000,000 
12,000,000 


oon eee 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsIpE Pact, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 


REN MRS 212 6] Quarter-Colummn..............06 oe 


Quarter-Page : 


CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page £14 14 0| Inside Page.......00.....c0000 gaan £12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





N OTICE.—I n future, the INDEX to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 





any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


OLLOWAY’S 
MENT.—Bilious 


PILLS and OINT- USE 


affections, with all their 


fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 








concomitant annoyances induced by atmospheric 
changes, or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, 
or serious consequences may ensue. When any one finds 
his ideas less clear than usual, h's eyesight dimmed, 
and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disinclination 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite 
sure that he is in immediate need of some alterative 
medicine. Let him at once send for a box of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove the 
symptoms, and speedily renew his usual healthfal 
feeling. It the bowels be irritable, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment should be diligently rubbed over the stomach 
aud liver every night and morning. 





F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir OC, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—"'I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
ta Princes Street, 


eeepc and SCOTTISH LAW 


12 Waterloo Place, pe 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 


per annum. 
Annuities. soe Liberal Conditions. 
THUR JA 
oe Manager. i 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS — F.LA,, London, 


City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 


Pistonvera’ FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard set. Le C., Acta gt Charing Cross, 





Moterate hy gw be Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
w. 0. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17.000,000. 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST aliowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the a monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £ 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 

21,000,000 

4,500,000 


Assurances in Force ........ saints £ 
Bonuses Declared .... 
Accumulated Funds 
De ere 2,000,000 
Policies effected before November sth next will 
rank for two years’ bonus at next valuation in 1890, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London : 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall Kast,S.W. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Annual Income 
Accumalated Funds..,...............:00cc000 
___No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC, 


HE UNION BA N K 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul 
4, ae 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... w & 000 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

e a REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, . ata E.C., 

mdon. 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress eg Crepe 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners arid i ae 
Tue Mutts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Ontdoor Dre- -s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c., Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
‘ott Ht Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fre. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





 @ 














THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen, 
Illustrated, price One Shilling, 
ConTEnTs OF No 5, ror NOVEMBER. 
THe PETERBOROUGH EIRENICON, AND “AN OLD 
SoLprer.’’ By the Rev. R. F. Littledale, D.C.L. 
With Some CLerRIcaL AND Lay OPINIONS ON THE 
PROPOSAL OF THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. By 
the Very Revs. the Deans of Durham, Norwich, 
Rochester, Lichfield, Canons Dackworth, Tugwell, 
Lords Grimthorpe, Nelson, &e. 

A CIsTERCIAN MONASTERY IN be — CEN- 
TuRY. By the Rev. S. J. Eales, D 

Cuvurcu PLate.—Part I. (lllustrated.) “By the Rev. 
Cc. R. Manning, M.A. 


Tue Strike. By the Rev. F. Arnold, M 
Tuer Bisnors Bratr. By D. Christie ll and H. 
Herman. 


WincHestTer.—Part II. (Tilustrated.) By H. J. Hardy. 

Some CELEBRATED AUTOGRAPHS: ARCHBISHOP LauD, 
BisHop Juxon, &c. (Concluded.) By Esmé Stuart. 

A VeNeETIAN RomEO and JutreT. By Madame 
Lindo Villari. 

Sweet Content. A Story for Children. (Illus- 
trated.) By Mrs. L. Molesworth, 

Hymn FOR THE FEAsT oF ALL Saints’, By W. 
Chatterton Dix. 

Sermon Outlines for November—Instructions on the 
Creed—Poetry and Music—Pages for the Young— 
Japanese Story — Biblical Questions — Editor’s 
Letter. I.—Reviews and Correspundence—Calen- 
dar ; &c. 

GrirFiTtH Farran OKEDEN & WELSH, Newbery 

House, London, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 

Tue New TRADES-UNIONISM, By Frederic Harrison. 

Ture New Tories, By the Duke of Marlborough. 

Tue New Nationa Party. By Montague Crackan- 


thorpe. __ 
AvSsTRALIA Firty YEARS Aco. By the Right Hon 
By Lady Catherine Milnes 





Sir Henry Elliot. 
Women oF To-Day. 
Gaskell. 
Tue History or a Star. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
Roman CaTHOLIcIsM In AMERICA. By J. E. C. Bodley. 
ARE THEY GRIBVANCES? By the Rey. Dr. Jessopp. 
Criticism AS A TRADE: A Repty, By the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, 


Mopern GAMBLING AND GAMBLING Laws. By G. 
Herbert Stuttield. 
“Memo” on CLASSES IN THE Soupan. By the late 


General Gordon. 
A ProsiEeM 1n Money. By Robert Giffen. 
Tue En@iisH CourcH UNDER Henry THE EIGHTH. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
_ London : KeaGan Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 





By 





Monthly, = i a-Crown, 
THE Frencu Evections. By G. Monod. 
StaAvE-DrivinG By PusLic Companies. By Mrs. G. 
THe OLD MISSIONARY. —I.-III. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.8.1., LL.D. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE: AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
Principal Fairbairn, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. By the Dean of Wells. 
Tue EXPANSION OF SourTH AFRICA. With Map. By 
ART versus SciENCE IN Sona: A LETTER TO THE 
Epitor. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
_= NATIONAL REVIEW, 
By F. C. Cony- 
By Charles Edwardes. 


ConTEnTs FoR NOVEMBER, 
8. Reaney. 
Tur Mopern Music- HALL. By Clement Scott. 
Count VitztHum’s Latest Memorrs. 
the Rev. John Mackenzie. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
NOVEMBER, 2s, 6d. 
By Mrs. 


ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS. 
beare, M.A, 

Tue Lerers OF CRETE. 

MORALS AND MANNERS IN RICHARDSON. 
Andrew Lang. 

THE OIL-WELLS OF Burma. By Charles Marvin. 

CoLoneEL Otcott’s THEOSOPHY: A RepPiy. By F 
Legge. 

FisHER-LIFE IN ScoTtanp. By J.G. Bertram. 

EKENAMES AND NICKNAMES. By Arthur Gage. 

Games aT PuBLic ScHoots. By Major E. Gambier 
Parry. 

Tepuitz. By E. C. Papillon. 

Tue Woman’s Part IN Potitics, By Annie M. Payne. 

Pouitics aT Home AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London : W. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterloo Place. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS ’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SPECTACLES. 


bos Fm gg unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 


Bite, H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD ‘BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
iS} les to strengthen and assist the eakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 











‘rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.O, 








Now ready, price 2s. 
Uniform with the Lives and Works of Sir F. Leighten, 
Sir J. E. Millais, L, Alma-Tadema, J. L. E. 
Meissonier, J. C. Hook. 


6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s 





; THE ART ANNUAL, 1889, 
being the Christmas Number of ‘'The Art Journ1l,” 
consisting of the Life and Work of 


ROSA BONHEUR. 
By RENE PEYROL. 

With 3 Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, entitled 
“The Horse Fair,”’ ‘‘ The Resting-Place of the 
Deer,” and ‘*The Shepherd,” and over 30 
Illustrations in the Text, 


J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE. 


NOW READY. _ 


In medium 8vo, with 14 Full-Paze Illustrations and 
2 Maps, cloth, price 5s. 


A MONTH IN PALESTINE. 


By COUNTESS COWPER. 


350 Oxford Street, W. 


London : 





London: JOHN BUMPUS, 





At all Bookstalls, 
1s., paper; 1s. 6d., cloth, 


QUEEN'S SCARF: 
A Story of a Scarecrow. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” &c. 


THE 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAY, 
35 St. Bride Street. 





NEW NOVEL by DORA RUSSELL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


JEZEBEL’S FRIENDS. 
By AUTHOR of “ FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW,” &c, 


London : SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAM, 
35 St. Bride Street. 


Now ready. 
THE LOG OF THE ‘NEREID.’ 

A Relation of a Recent Yachting Voyage from 
England to the Levant, with an Account of Algeria, 
Malta, Syria, and Egypt. 

Dedicated to Captain Weenie, 

By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, R.N.R. 

In 1 vol. demy Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 











Just published, price £1 11s. 6d, 

HISTORY (with Illustrations and 
iy M ps) of the ANCIENT TOWN and MANOR 
ot BASINGSTOKE, in the County of Southampton, 
with « Brief Account of the Siege of Basing Honse, 
A.D. 1643-1645. By Francis JOSEPH BAIGENT and 
James Erwin Mritiarp. 1889. All rights reserved. 
Printed and Published by C. J. Jacon, Basingstoke. 

London: SmmpK1IN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


A NOVEL COMMENDED by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
| ee the RIGHT. Now ready, New 
Cheap Edition, price 33. 6d. GrorGEe 
mMacDona.p :—‘‘I have seldom, if ever, read a work 
of fiction which moved me with so much admiration.” 
London: JAmEs CLARKE and Co,, 15 and 14 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 








NINTH VOLUME OF 


HE SLING and the STONE. 
By Rev. Cuar.ies Voysry. 
CONTENTS. 


On THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD—SERMON ON THE 
Mount—WHat 1S CHRISTIANITY ?—AND DISCOURSES 
on AGnosticism. Price 7s. 6d. 

Witiiams and Noraate. 
DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp CoLtinys. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 

“I have read portions taken at random here and 
there, and have found them very well done.”—Mr, 
SPENCER, in Preface. 

Was and Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 





ONOLULU CATHEDRAL; 

Donatello Relief, S. Antonio, Padua; Sketches 
atthe “ Arts and Crafts,” &c.—For Illustrations, as 
above, also Articles on the Edinburgh Art Congress ; 
Across the Solway Firth, ry see the BUILDER of 
November 2nd,—4d.; by post, 43d. ; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 192.— Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Price 1s., post-free. 
OLD-CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. 
By Joun H. Crarge, M.D. 
“* A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
J. Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 
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REMINGTON AND 6O0’S NEW BOOKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVELS ABROAD. By A. J. 


DuFFIELD. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


IDOLS of the FRENCH STAGE. By H. Sutherland 


Epwarps. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 
By the Right Rey. Bishop WORDSWORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews. 


The WAVERLEY PROVERBIAL BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Post 


8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, ; in vellum, 3s. 6d. 


The TOUCH of a VANISHED HAND: a Novel. 
Written in a vigorous style, the 


Francis ArtHur. Crown 8vo, 6s, ‘‘ The story of a hidden crime. — : 0 
interest being wonderfully sustained throughout.”’—Newcastle Chronicle, ‘ Displays distinct signs of 


ability.”—St. James's Gazette. 
JOHN CLIFFORD: a Novel. By William Earl Hodgson, 


Author of “‘ Unrest ; or, the Newer Republic.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WRONGED: a Novel. By Charles H. Eden, Author of 


** George Donnington,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. “Is a stirring tale of shipwreck, treasure-finding, wrecking, 
wandering, betrayal, and retribution.” —Glasgow Herald, 


The BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. By the Man who 


Discovered the Murderer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CHILD of OCEAN: a Novel. By Ronald Ross. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


A NE’ER-DO-WELL: a Novel. By D, Cecil Gibbs, Author 


of ** As One Possessed,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ELF KNIGHTS: a Story for Children. By M. A. 
REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CurrTors, Small 4to, Illustrated, 6s. 








Just ready, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, 


Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 
Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* This Edition contains additional chapters on the Parliament of the Nineteenth Century down to the 
Third Reform Bill (1884-85), with an important Note giving the Author’s Views on the Irish Question, and a 
new and copious Index, 





‘* No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of 
the English Constitution He discusses such vital questions as,—Whither are we drifting ? How far do 
recent changes in the franchise accord with the old spirit of the Constitution ? What is in store for us with 
democracy supreme? On such questions as these the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no book- 
worm, and has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most English- 
men...... At this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all the great 
questions of current politics.”—Times. 

* Asa history of the English Constitution for English readers, Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage 
over existing treatises, It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English 
constitutional bistory The translation is, so far as we have been able to observe, generally correct and 
adequate, and English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr, Ashworth for introducing them to so 
valuable a work.”—Atheneum, 

** This book is a monument of German patience and industry Dr. Gneist’s book, we may say in conclu. 
sion, ought to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutioual history.”—Saturday Review. 

* Something like a national reproach is rem ved by this tardy recognition of the great services which Dr, 
QGneist has rendered to the history of English ‘nstitutions.’’—Academ 

“The heavy task of translating the book has been executed by Mr. 
Scotsman, 


y. 
Ashworth with taste and judgment.”’— 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 83,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 





THE 





PEARS’ SOAP ? 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 














WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


WORKS OF COUNT TOLSToOi, 


“ For the issue of this series of the great Russian 
novelist’s romances Mr. Walter Scott deserves the 
thanks of all who are interested in high literature. 
and the influence of such widespread perusal as must 
follow cannot but be to the welfare both of English 
fiction and of the readers thereof.”—Academy. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
2s. 6d. per volume ; half-morocco, 5s, : 


Vol. 1.4 RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, 
and other Stories, 

Vol. 2. The COSSACKS. 

Vol. 3. IVAN ILYITOH, and other 
Stories. 

Vol. 4. The INVADERS, and other 

ories. 

Vol. 5. MY RELIGION. 

Vol. 6. LIFE. 

Vol. 7. MY CONFESSION. 

Vol. 8. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 

Vol. 9. NAPOLEON and the RUSSIAN 


and 


CAMPAIGN, and 


POWER 
LIBERTY. 
Vol.10. ANNA KARENINA. In 2 vols. 
2s. 6d. per volume, 
Vol.1l. WHAT TO DOP 


“WAR and PEACE.” In 4vols., 2s. 6d. 
each, [Now ready. 





NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, per volume ; half-morocco, 63, 6d. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

The EVOLUTION of SEX. By 


Professor Patrick GEDDES and J. ARTHUR 
THomsoN. With numerous Illustrations, 





LATEST VOLUME in the CANTERBURY SERIES. 
Square 8vo, ls, 


POEMS of LEIGH HUNT and 
THOMAS HOOD. Edited by J. Hanwoop Pantina. 





LATEST VOLUME in the CAMELOT SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, ls, 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 


Edited by CLemEenT K. SuHorTer, 





Small crown 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


SUMMER LEGENDS. By Rudolph 


BaumsBacH, Translated by Mrs. HELENB. Doe. 





A NEW NOVEL by ‘‘STEPNIAK,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


The CAREER of a NIHILIST: a 
Novel. By ‘‘STEPNIAK,” Author of ‘ Under- 
ground Russia,” “The Russian Storm-Cloud,” 
‘“‘The Russian Peasantry,’’ ‘‘ Russia under 
Tzars,”’ &c. [Very shortly. 





THE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW. 
Vol. II, NOVEMBER, 1889, No. 18, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

THE AUsTHETIC DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA, 

William Sharp. 

** A CENTURY OF ARTISTS,” 
Witu Five Illustrations. 
StupEents’ Work aT SourH KENSINGTON: A REPLY. 
THE ARTS AND CrarFts, 1889, 

Paris CaUsERIF. By Cecil Nicholson. 

IpsEN 8 Eary Lire, By Havelock Ellis. 

HERMAN MELVILLE. By H. S. Salt, 


By 
By Mortimer Wheeler. 


PLATES. 
*Day-Dreams.” By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. From 
Original Drawing in the possession of Mr. William 
Morris. 
“Tue Sisters"—Lapy Erne anv Lapy DILuion. 
After Picture by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


THE NOVOCASTRIAN SERIES, 


Square 8vo, ls, each.—LATEST VOLUMES, 
The KARA YERTA TRAGEDY: 


an Australan Romance. An Exciting Story, 
vividly Illustrating the Uncertainties of Circum- 
stantial Evidence. By J. E. Harrison, Fifteenth 
Thousand, 


The DEVIL’S WHISPER. Bythe 
Author of ‘* Police-Sergeant C 21.” Twentieth 
Thousand, [Just issued, 


ABSOLUTELY the CLEVEREST SHILLING 
NOVEL EVER OFFERED to the PUBLIC. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFES- 
SION. 


“To call it the best novel of the week, or even of 
the season, is not to praise it very highly; and 
certainly if skill, humour, style, and unflagging 
interest count for anything, it is not praising it 
extravagantly.’—Saturday Review, 





London: WALTER SCOTT, 








Wellington Street, Strand, 





24 WARWICK LANE PATERNOSTER ROW. 








November 2, 1889.] 
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CABINET EDITIONS 


OF 


STANDARD 


GROTE’S HISTORICAL WORKS.} 14 


vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


1. HISTORY of GREECE: from the 
Farliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
10 vols. 


2g. PLATO and other COMPANIONS of 
SOCRATES. 4 vols. 


WORKS. 


HALLAM’3 HISTORICAL WORKS. 


10 vols, crown 8vo, 4s. each, 


1. HISTORY of EUROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 


2. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND: from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the Death of George II. 3 vols. 


8. LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE 
in 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 4 vols. 


MILMAN’S (DEAN) HISTORICAL 


WORKS. Post 8vo, 15 vols., 4s. each, 


1. HISTORY of the JEWS: 
Earliest Period to Modern Times. 


from the 
3 vols. 


2. HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIAN. 
ITY: from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. 


3. HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY: 
including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. 9 vols, 


MOTLEY’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


6 vols. crown 8vo, 63, eaca. 


1. HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. 4 vols. 


2. LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BAR- 
NEVELD. Witha View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. 2 vols. 


ROBERTSON’S (CANON) HISTORY 
of the CHRISTIAN CHUROH: from the Apos- 
tolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 8 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


STANHOPE’S (EARL) HISTORY of 
ENGLAND: from the Reign of Queen Anne to 
the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 9 vols, crown 8vo, 
5s, each. 


STANLEY’S (DEAN) WORKS. 9 vols. 


crown 8yo, 63, each, 


1. HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH: 


from Abraham to the Christian Era. 3 vols, 
2. HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


3. HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 
TERBURY. 


4, LIFE of DR. ARNOLD. 2 vols. 
5. CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
6. QUESTIONS of CHURCH and STATE. 


CAMPBELL’S (LORD) BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL WORKS, 14 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


1. The LORD CHANCELLORS of 
ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Lord Eldon. 10 vols. 


2. The CHIEF JUSTICES of ENGLAND: 


from the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Tenterden. 4 vols, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 


FETTERED FOR LIF E. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 3 vols., at every Library. 


“The vigour and liveliness with which it is written make it very entertaining, Itisa 
Never flags. It is brisk and lively to the end.” —Manchester Guardian, ° we wentete tmp 
‘*A volume of pathetic romance, which bas never been excelled by Mr. Barrett himself, and not often by 
his contemporaries,”—Atherneum. ss 


PAS SION’S SLAVE. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of “‘A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A SLEDGE: 


A Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia. 
By LIONEL F. GOWING. 
With a Map by E. Weller, and 30 Illustrations by C. J. Uren. 











setees 











Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 


WITCH, WARLOCK, AND MAGICIAN: 


Historical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
** A fascinating work...... Scholarly and exhaustive; and the whole work is an excellent example of the 


author’s careful and conscientious method, It is at once wise and weird.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Careful and conscientious ; marked by strong common-sense and considerable research.””—Leeds Mercury. 


THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE, 
AND SKETCHES OF MARITIME LIFE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star,’”’ &c. 
With a Frontispiece by F. Barnarp. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


* Perhaps the most perfect piece of work that Mr. Clark Russell has yet produced.” —Scots Odserve: 


CUT BY THE MESS. 
By ARTHUR KEYSER. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
“A very good story, very well told.”—Glasgow Herald. 

















CHEAPER EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By Witkie CoLtins. 


FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant. With 32 Illustrations by 
A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 


GUILDEROY. By Ovrpa. 
The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant ALLEN. 


Brewtnall. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Woman in White. | Man and Wife. | The Fallen Leaves. 
Antonina. | Poor Miss Finch. | Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Basil. | Miss or Mrs. ? The Black Robe. 
Hide and Seek. | The New Magdalen. Heart and Science. 
The Dead Secret. | The Frozen Deep. “TI Say No.” 
Queen of Hearts. | The Law and the Lady.| The Evil Genius. 
My Miscellanies. | The Two Destinies. Little Novels. 

The Moonstone. | The Haunted Hotel. 


Tinmediately. 


With Frontispiece by E. F. 


| Immediutely. 








NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
BLOOD-MONEY, &c. By CHartes Gipson, Author of “The Golden Shaft.” 


&c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23, 


The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Henry Iving’s New Play.) 
CHARLES GIBBON. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
‘It is a clever story, and the incidents are powerfully delineated.” —Academy. 


By 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror NOVEMBER, 
Tur VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Lynn C. D’Oyle. 
MYTHS OF THE GREAT DEPARTED: A StTupY IN 
LEGENDARY Fouk-Lore. By U. 8. Boswell. 
Woopcock, PLover, aND SNIPE. By John Watson. 
Tue British Cuimmate. By Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
CHARLES THE First's Boox-Fires. By J. A. Farrer. 
Tue Story oF THE Coat. By W. H. Davenport 


Price Fourpence Monthly. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 
Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR. 
ConTENTts For NOVEMBER. 

APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 

INSECTS AND THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 

THE RUDIMENTARY INTELLIGENCE OF THE INFWSORIA. 

VARIATION IN THE MOLLUSCA, AND ITS PROBABLE 
Cause. 

Notes oN WORCESTERSHIRE BIRDS, 


Adams, Notes oN Economic Korany. Ilinstrated, 
TEACHING THE DEAF AND DumB TO Tatx., By J. | THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE HIGH COUNTRY OF VavD, 
G. Shaw. Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE LuNG. Lliustrated, 


A Dovuste Marigoxp. Illustrated. 
Notes on New Books. : 
Astronomy, Zoo.Locy, Botayy, GEOLOGY, &e. 


Notes AND QUERIES. 


ILFRACOMBE AND LunpDy. By “ An Old Oxonian.” 

Cuant DE Gouias. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 

A Scotch Grri.—Bi0oGRaPHiges OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY WorTHIES, By Sylvanus Urban. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


W.xure Cottins. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 

ScrENCE {ND THE REVOLUTION. By W. H. Mallock. 

Our Dramatists. By George Moore. 

A Repvs.ic in Extrremis. By W. H. Hurlbert. 

Tue ARMED STRENGTH OF GERMANY, (With Map.) By Major A, M. Murray, R.A. 
Tue British Sout Arrica Company. By Miss F, L. Shaw. 
PoLiticaL PRINCIPLES, By Frederick Greenwood. 

PortuGuEsEe FoLk-Lore. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

THE ORGANISATION OF WORKING WOMEN. By Miss Clementina Black. 
A MopERN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Russian Cuaracteristics.—Part III, By E. B. Lanin. 


THE REVIEW 


AUTUMN SONGS. By Violet Fane. Crown 


8yo0. [ Next week, 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By W.&. 


Litty. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
** An eloquent and cogent sequence of facts and arguments...... A vigorous and 
timely work.”—Atheneum 
“Of the many books called into being by the centenary of the French Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Lilly has written one of the most strikiag......A striking, thoughtfal, 
and interesting book.’’—Syectator. 


BEHIND the SCENES of the COMEDIE 


FRANCAISE, and other Recollections. By Arsine Hovussayk. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D. Vanpam. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

** This volume contains an exceedingly picturesque account of what was perhaps 
the most brilliant episode in the life of its versatile author...... Wherever one 
dives into these discursive Reminiscences, one is sure to light upon something 
amusing or interesting,’’—Spectator. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


By Samvuet Larne, Author of ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition ina few days. 


The VICTORIES of the BRITISH ARMY 


in the PENINSULA and the SOUTH of FRANCK, from 1808 to 1814, An 
Epitome of Napier’s ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War,’ and Gurwood’s 
** Collection of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches.” By Robert O’ByrNeE, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. ext week, 





INNOCENCIA: a Story of the Prairie 


Regions of Brazil. By Sytvio Dinarte. Translatei from the Portuguese 
and Illustrated by JaMEs W. WELLS, F.R.G.3. Crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 


The TRIUMPH of MANHOOD: a Novel, 
By Marie Connor (Mrs. Leighton). 5 vols. crown 8yo. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON JAPAN. 


In one handsome volume, royal 8vo, 30s. 


1. The INDUSTRIES of JAPAN. Together 


with an Account of its Agriculture, Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, and 
Commerce. By Professor J. J. Rein, University of Bonn. Illustrated 
by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native Fabrics, 


ATHENZUM :—“ By far the best book that has been written on modern Japan.”’ 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, price 25:. 


2. JAPAN: Travels and Researches under- 


taken at the Cust of the Prussian Government. With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. 


SPECTATOR :—“ No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie with the 

resent one in the fullness and accuracy with which the physiography, natural 
strom and topography of the country—subjects which Dr. Rein has made 
specially his own—are treated, and for a long time to come it must rank as the 
standard authority in such matters.” 





Loadon: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





GOVERNMENT MAPS.—Notice. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


sole Official Agent for the sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps 
in England and Wales, begs to remind the public that his new premises, 26 
and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W., afford every facility for the 
inspection and purchase of the various maps published by order of H.M. 
Government, stock being kept on the premises. A résumé of the state of the 
various surveys corrected up to September 15th can be sent gratis and post- 
free, or the Official Catalogue to January lst, 1889, post-free on receipt of 2s. 

Admiralty Charts, Indian Government Maps, and all the best Foreign Maps, 
are also kept in stock. Estimates for drawing, colouring, lithographing, 
engraving, printing, or mounting maps, &c., can be prepa: at short notice. 
Edward Stanford’s many copyright maps are available for authors and pub- 
lishers as illustrations for books, &c., and new printing machinery has 
recently been erected to facilitate 7 yor work of all kinds, 

Please note sole address—EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., Sole Agent in England and Wales for 
the sale of Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps, 





es 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER contains, among other Articles of Interest :— 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of “The Danvers 
Jewels.” Chaps. 25-27.—SOUVENIRS ET PORTRAITS.—CEN. 
TENARIANISM.—A LONDON STORY. By Lady Lindsay.— 
THOMAS POOLE.—ARMINELL. By the Author of “John 
Herring.”’ Chaps. 46-50.—ROMANCE OF HISTORY: VI., Tumerlane, 
—PAUL’S SISTER. By the Author of “ Near Neighbours.” Chaps. 
28.30.—Sc. 








NEW WORKS. 
A MEMOIR of EDWARD ASKEW SOTHERN 


(“LORD DUNDREARY”). By T. Epgar Pemserton. In 1 vol. demy Syo 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16s. : 


“ Mr. Pemberton has put together a book full of interesting facts and anecdotes, 
and deals with his subject freshly avd pleasantly. The portraits are good, and 
there are one or two attractive fac-similes."—Globe, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARY 


WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. Jutian Marsuatt, In 2 vols, 
demy 8yo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 30s. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Forming a Third Volume of ** What 
I Remember.” In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s, 

** Certain to be read with pleasure, especially by those who take an interest in 
Florence or Rome. Mr. Trollope has a picturesque pen, and. his accounts of his 
travels are invariably graphic. Mure widely attractive, however, will be his 
references to the well-known people whom he saw from time to time.”—Globe. 


The ROOF of FRANCE. By M. B. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “‘ Kitty.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 123, 


IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND: a VISIT to 


CYPRUS in 1889. By W. H. Matuocs, Author of “Is Life Worth 
Living?” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s, 


LETTERS from HELL. With a Preface 


by GrorGE Mac Donatp, LL.D. A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The DANVERS JEWELS.” 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 2 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ The COUNTRY COUSIN.” 


PAUL’S SISTER. 3 vols. 


** Although it is a psychological study, there is nothing that can be called 
morbid in the book, for the author possesses that saving grace of humour iz 
which the moral anatomist is generally lacking. The style is remarkably 
pure and restrained.” —Observer. 








By the AUTHOR of “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. 3 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


DIANA. 3 vols. 





NOTICE. —The Second Edition of “ An IRISH COUSIN ” 
(2 vols.) may now be obtained at all Lnbraries and 
Booksellers’. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





H H E N and C -0., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


PSTAIBS and DOWNSTATBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, §,W. 
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Next week, in pictorial cover, price ls, 
N MATHER’S NEW STORY. 


LIND JUSTICE. 





HELE 





2 
Ue 


AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


WARD, LOCK AND CO’S 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, COMPRISING UPWARDS OF 3,000" 
DIFFERENT WORKS, POSI-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Times says: —‘‘ ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ’ is the most universal book 








By the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “ Found Out,” 
y 


of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 








Mrs. PANTON’S BOOKS on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
ooKS and CORNERS. Illustrated, 6s. [This day. 


7 EN to GARRET. Illustrated, 6s. 


Just ready, NINETEENTH EDITION, 

Con'aining 1,068 Pages, 10,000 Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 

Corrected, and Eularged, with New and Important Matter, 
brougat down to the present date. 


Revised,, 
and thoroughly. 





VES an 
The LOY. By J. 
E 
Ce eas 
Scientists.” a 

Cc 
REM RT Author 
“4 couple 
celebrities, an 


IRISH IN 


F, THISELTON-DYER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Just ready. 


[ Just ready. 


f “ Three-Cornered Essays.’’ 2 vols., 21s. 


d he tells not a few amusing stories.”—Saturday Review. 


i hor, 
me, and the author, 
industries, endeavours in @ 


very case to suzgest an adequate remody.”—Graphic, 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, Some Aspects of 


Social Evolution. By J. F. NisBET. 63. 


«There are few chapters of modern science of more enthralling interest than 


that which Mr. Nisbet presents in these pazes.”’—Glasgoo Herald, 


REEN BAG. 
FROM the G the Ark,” &, 23. 6d. 


he whimsical and humorous as W. S. Gilbert’s early ‘Bab Ball:ds.’......If 
Fearon 4 need of 2 hearty and healthy laugh, we recommend him to buy 


any 


‘From > St, James’s Gazet e. 


the Green Bag. 


ad MARRIAGES of SOME EMINENT 
W’S STORIES in ENGLISH LITERA- 


Henrretra C. Wrieut, Author of “Stories of the Great 
CES of aCLERICAL and LITERARY 
of entertaining and instructive volumes, H» has known many 
DUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 6s. 


f f the industrial aspect of the Emerald Isle at the present 
«A valaable ree = whilst pointing out the causes of ths decline of Irish 


By F. M. Allen, Author of 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 18:. ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES and UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION. A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. 
Comprising Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern; 
Nations and their Governments, Laws, Institutions, Manners, and Customs ; 
the Origin, D -velopwent, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, Laws, and Learning ; 
the Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the Different Epochs. With especial reference to the History and 
Achievements of the Br.tish Empire. Containing 

The HISTORY of the WORLD to the AUTUMN of 1889. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc., New York, &c. 

The Standard, September 19th, 1889, says :—“The new edition is as exhaustive 
as it is up to date......Fully maintains its value as a standard work of reference.’* 


*,* Specimen Page and Prospectus post-free on application. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA for 30s. 

Containing nearly 4,000 pp., printed in double columns, and about 59,000 distinct 
Articies, with Handreds of Engravings and Coloured Maps. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPZEDIA of 

UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, Cowprising Geography, Histury, Biography, 
Science, Art, and Literature, &. 
This Work is now supplied in tue folowing bindings :—In 4 vols., cloth gilt, 39s. ; 
half-persian, 423, ; half-russia, 603.; half-calf, 63s. In 6 vols., cloth gilt, 36s. ; 
half-calf, 543. 








NEW NOVELS, JUST READY, 
FOR ONE 


Epwarps. 2 vols. | November 1st. 


MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 6s. 


BROWNIE’S PLOT. By the Author of “ Lucy 


Carter.” 2 vols. 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY at all the LIBRARIES ave :— 
OF HIGH DESCENT. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 
vols. {This day. 

In BLACK and WHITE. By Percy Hulburd. 3 vols. 
“Told in a skilful and interesting manner.’’—Scotsman, 
ROY’SREPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. 
“Jn the construction of th» plot nothing is forgotten or lost sight of, In the 
portraiture of several of the characters there is a touch of the vanished hand of 
Charlotte Bronté.”—Academy. 


ATRUST BETRAYED. By John Tipton. 3 vols. 


“Mr, Tipton writes well, and kuows how to interest his readers.”—Pictorial 


World. 

The CRIME of KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. Vere 
CAMPBBLL, 25. 6d. 

“A powerful delineation......Keziah Keene is a crevture instinct with living 


reality.”—Athenz um. 


ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“We can recommend the two volumes cordially.” — #uardian. 


TheSTORY ofa MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 38 vols. 
“Nothing could be better than the taste and feeling......We have not seen any- 

thing for a time which, without any suggestion of imi ation, more vividly recalled 

the manner of George Hiiot.’”’—Pali Mall Gazette. 

AYOUNGGIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjeon. 3 vols. 


“Mr, Farjeon’s new novel is on3 of ths best he has ever written.”—Academy. 


heSTORY of MARY HERRIES. By J. Francis. 2s.6d. 
“ As bright a book as a reader could wish for The story is fresh and natural. 
Nt is well told in an airy, gossipy style "—Scotsman, 

6s. 


LEONORA. By William Herbert. 


“A very clever and powerful story.”"—Pictorial Wo. 14. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


TALE of THREE NATIONS. By J. F. Hoveerrts. [Just ready. 
The BEACHCOMBERS;; or, Slave-Trading under the Union Jack. By GILBERT 
bisHor, Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. 6s. [This day. 

The WRECK of ‘The ARGO;’ or, the Island Home, 33. 6d. (This day. 
The SPANISH GALLEON. By F.C. Baprick. 3s. 6.1. [Just ready. 
BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By the late StepHEN J. MacKenNnA. With Stories 
of the Careers of Haveluck, Gordon, Burnaby, &c., by JouN Avaustus 
O'SHEA, [In the press. 

































NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
An AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRakED. 
ARVEL. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 

he MASTER of the CEREMONIES. By G. M. Fenn. 

HER TWO MILLIONS. By Witu1am WESTALL, 

HISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. Farseon. 

he NON’S CURSE. By Mrz. RIppELL. 


NEW SHILLING STORIES. 

L CHARGE from the GRAVE. By Somervitir Grpner. [This day. 
Hs OTHER SELF. By. EK. J. Goopman, Author of ** Too Curious.” 

T the ELEVENTH HUUR. By E. T. Pickering, 

he FOG PRINCES. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 








The NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE, 


EAST AND WEST. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
LI 1) ae ee ena . Mrs. Macquoid. 
A Lavy or Movern Rome. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
A Lesson on Love. ..... .. 


: Author of “ Dorothy Fox.’ 
OLD PLayarounps or LON Somerville Gibney. 






CIMIEZ ON THE RIVIBRA,............ Mathilde Blind. 
Wuat is THE Use OF THINKING? ..s........ C. Clough Robinson, 
Tae BaLLaD OF THE OLD Fox-HUNTER. ... W. B. Yeats. 
WLL-MATCHED, .......0000..6 Sudhdtinieastéapvensdtadininis Jeanne Mairet, 


and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


“* Beeton’s Encyclope lia’ is a perfact mine of information.” —Leeds Mercury. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the BEST, MOST USEFUL, and MOST 
POPULAK COOKERY-BOOK in the WORLD. 

Strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 61.; PRESENTATION EDITION, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, *s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
Recomposed, Revised, Enlarged, Improved, including 360 Additional Pages o? 
New Recipes and New Engravings, The size of the pages has also been 
increased, so that the New Edition coutains nearly Haif as much Mat-er 
Again a3 the Old Edition; in all about 1,700 Pages, Thousands of Recipes 
and Instructions, Hundreds of Engraving:, and New Coloured Plates, 

“*No cookery-book that has ever been published can be compared to Mrs. 

Beeton’s ‘ Household Management.’ ’’—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d, ; half-calf, 163. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, 

Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited 

by GeorGe Buack, M.B. Ediv., Author of “ First Aid in Accident and Sudden 
lilness,” &c. Accurately lustrated with 450 Engravings, 

** The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real guod.’” 

—Atheneum. ee eee 

The BEST SELF-EDUCATOR PUBLISHED. 

In 8 vols. royal 8vo, each 7s. 61.; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s, 

The UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR;; or, Self-Culture 
for All. A Complete Cyclopedia of Learning and Self-Education, meeting 
the Requirements of all Classes of Students, and forminga Perfect System of 
Intellectual Culture. With 2,000 Illastrations. 

“The work is excellent, and it is hoped it may meet with the popularity it 

deserves.”—Athenzum, 


A NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
A POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen Victorial. Comprising 
also a Summary of the History of the Nations of Enrope, arranged in Divi- 
sions, corresponding with the Periods of English History. By H. W. 
DvickEN, Ph.D. With Full-Page Illustrations, aud Handreds of Eugravings 
in the Text, royul 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 
* Marvellously cheap It is comprehensive in the fullest sense.”’—Sheffeld 
Telegraph, 
«The arrangement throughout is clear and concise......Should secure a wide 
popularity.”’—Lloyd s Newspaper, 





The BOOK for AMATEURS in CARPENTRY, and the CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC: being a 


Complete Guide for Amateurs in Elementary Carpentry, Ornamental and 
Constructional Carpentry and Joinery, and Housshold Building Art and 
Practice. With about 750 Illustrations. 
** There is a fund of solid informatioa in this volume which entitles it to the 
proud distinction of being a complete vade-mecum of the subjects upon which it 
treats,”"— Daily Te.egraph. 


IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Royal 8vo, 960 pp., cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 
The WORLD’S INHABITANTS; or, Mankind, 


Anima's, and Plants; being a Popular Description of the Races and Peoples 

now Inhabiting the Globe: their Origiv, History, Manners, and Customs, 

together with Accounts of the Principal Animals aud Piants of the Great 

Continents and Islands. By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc, F.L38., F.R.M.S, 

With nearly 1,000 Wood-Engravings, exhibiting the Types of 

Men, Animals, and Plants inhabiting the various Quarters of the Globe. 
Pea: / interesting and complete. In every way both amnsing and instructive.’” 
—Graphic. 


The BOOK for WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo, 200 pp., cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. ; half-calf, 12s, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEVLO iY, CHEMISTRY, &. 
Translated and Enlarged from “ Les Récréations Scientifiques ’* of GasTON 
TISSANDIER. With about 900 Illustrations. 

** Science, with just a smack of legerdemain, forms the substance of this work. 

Its author illustrates the laws of Natare by a variety of interesting experimeuts, 

capable of being performed for the most part with inexpeusive appliances, yet of 

so telling a character as in many cases to verge on the marvellous...... The book 
may be recommended as 2 rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction,”’— 

Atheneum. 





12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


London: WARD, LOCK and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C, 
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JAMES NISBET AND COS LIST. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 


AN EXPONENT OF CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AT 
HOME AND ABROAD, 


For NOVEMBER. Price ls. 


ConTENTS. 

‘L. IumorvTALITY: A Proor FOR ALL MeN Drawn From ScIENCE. By 
Prebendary Reynolds. 

2. Tue Mosaic Inga OF Property. By Gordon Calthrop. 

3. New TresTaMENT TEACHING RESPECTING THE MINISTRY AND PRIESTHOOD, 
By Henry H Bourn. 

4, WispoM JUSTIFIED OF HER CHILDREN. By P. Gloag, D.D. 

5. NaTuRE’S ALLEGED CRIMINALITY. By Henry Hayman, D.D. 

6. Jesus, Son oF Srracu. By Aaron Bernstein. 

7. CuRRENT LITERATURE, 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

‘Srrmons:—Drinking of the Brook. By Rev. H. Deane, B.D. 

fxposirory Papers :—The Miracles of our Lord. By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 

THE HomILeTicaL COMMENTARY :—Micah. By Rev. A. C. Thiselton, B A, 

Tue CuurcH YEAR:—All Saints’ Day.—The Twentieth Sunday after Trinity.— 
The Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity.x—The Twenty-second Sunday after 
Trinity.—The Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity.—St. Andrew’s Day. 

SERMONIC OUTLINES ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS :—Joshua.—Naaman the Syrian. 

‘SERMON OUTLINES FOR SpeEcIAL Times :—Funeral Sermon. 

Practica Homietics :—The Seven Letters of Christ.—A Goodly Occupation. 
—The Resurrection of Christ.—Passing of All Things. 

REVIEWS. 








A TREATISE on PREDESTINATION, ELECTION, 
and GRACE, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical. ‘'o which is added a 
Bibliozraphy of the subject, by W. A. Coprnarr, Exq . F.S.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of the “Law of Copyright in Works of 
Literature and Art,” ** Thoughts on Holiness,’’ &c. Demy 8vo, 103, 6a. 


A NEW EDITION of 


The POETICAL WORKS of FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL. 1 vol. extra crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


PARABLES in SONG; and other Pieces. By Isa 


GILLon FercGusson. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 


HYMNS of OUR PILGRIMAGE. By the Rev. John 


Brown.ie. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


ALEXANDER BALFOUR: a Memoir. By the Rev. 


R. H. Lunprr, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, small crown 
8vo, 2s. 6), 


The LIFE and LETTERS of Mrs. SEWELL. By 
Mrs. Bayty. With Portraits of Mrs. and Miss Anna Sewell. Fourth Edition, 
extra crown 8yo, 6s. 


VOICES of the SPIRIT. 


Matueson, D.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MOMENTS onthe MOUNT: a Series of Devotional 


Meditations, By the Rev. George MaTuHEsON, D.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The FIRST EPISTLE of ST. JOHN: an Exposition 
with Homiletical Treatment. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 7s, 6d. 
“We cannot speak too highly of this volume. It is full of sober piety, guided 
by sound scholarship; and Mr. Lias seems to have acquired, from his long study 
of St. John’s writings, something of the Apostle’s marvellous power of us ng 
such language as is simple and intelligible to the plainest folk, while at the same 
time it expresses the deepest thoughts and suggests reflections upon which the 
— intellects may worthily exercise their highest powers.”—Church Quarterly 
Review. 


The ATONEMENT VIEWED in the LIGHT of 
CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICULTIES, By the Rev. J. J. Lras, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. (The Hulsean Lectures for 1883-84.) 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

‘The special claim which the writer has upon our gratitude is raised by the 
manner in which he has dealt with modern difficulties...... Doubts, we know, are 
sometimes driven in, ani seated the firmer through want of sympathy on the 
part of those to whom they are expressed. Mr. Lias, thouzh he is strong, or 
rather because he is strong in his own position, is ready to give a patient hearing 
to those who are troubled in mind, and is willing to examine afresh with them 
the great mystery of the Atonement, in the hope that by so doing he may remove 
some of their misgivings and misconceptions...... This is clearly the right method to 
employ...... It is a work which might well be placed in the hands of those who 

are themselves troubled and perplexed. Altogether, Mr. Lias has produced a 

really helpful introduction to tne study of a subject of overwhelming importance, 

and has uttered a well-timed protest against the narrowness of so much popular 
teaching and the defective character of many modern theories,”—Church 

Quarterly. 

The DOCTRINE of the LORD’S SUPPER.—I. The 

Real Presence. II. The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By J. J. Stewart PEROWNE, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough,’ 16mo, 1s. 
“We recommend this little book to the attention of evangelical clergymen for 
distribution, especially among young men, lay-helpers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and candidates for ordination.’’—Record. 


FOUR CENTURIES of SILENCE; or, From Malachi 
to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics, New College, London. 6s. 

“Cleverly and intelligently done. The critical views expressed appear to us 
generally just. The account of Philo is particularly good.’’—Literary Churchman, 


The MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of OUR LORD. 
By the Rev. H. N. Bernarp, M.A. 6s, 

“A very interesting volume. The subject is of supreme importance, and the 
treatment is not only agreeable but thoughtful.”’—Church Bells. 


VOX DEI; or, the Doctrine of the Spirit. 
R, A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. 6s. 





By the Rev. George 


By Rev. 


a 
A. AND CGC. BLACK’S LIgy7 


PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 
The RELIGION of the SEMITES: Fung, 


mental Institutions. By W. RoBertson Smitu, MA, Lip 
Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic in : 
University of Cambridge. In demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s, . 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
LIVES of the FATHERS: Sketches 


Charch History in Biography. By Freperic W. Farrap DD 
F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster, and Chaplain ip Ordin, $ 
to the Queen. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 243, 


NEW EDITION of DE QUINCEY. 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINer 


(The English Opium Eater). 
A New and Enlarged Edition of his Collected Writings, 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Volumes, 
[ Vol. I, price 3s. 6d., now ready, 


NEW ISSUE of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

The WAVERLEY NOVELS. (Compley 
Copyright Edition.) A New Monthly Issue in Half-Crom, 
Volumes, printed from the Plates of the Centenary Edition, |; 
crown 8yo, cloth, price 23. 63.; also in half-leather, extra git 
33. 6d. (Vol. I. now ready, 


COMPLETE, with INDEX. 
The ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 


Ninth Edition. In 24 vols, 4to, and Index, price in cloth, gi 
top, £37; or half-bound morocco or russia, £45 63, 
[ Prospectus on application, 


MISS CLERKE. 
HISTORY of ASTRONOMY during t 


Nineteenth Century. By Agnes M. Crerke. Second al 
Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 518, price 123. 64. 





PROFESSOR TAIT. 
LIGHT. Second Edition. By P. G. Tui 


M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University ¢ 
Edinburgh. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


PROFESSOR MIDDLETON. 
ANCIENT ROME in 1888. A Handbookt 


the Remains. By J. H. MippteTon, Slade Professor of Finer 
University of Cambridge. Illustrated with 57 Wood Engraviig 
and 3 Coloured Plans of Ancient and Modern Rome ani ti 
Forum. In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 522, price 21s. 


C. B. BLACK. 
The RIVIERA. From Marseilles # 


Leghorn, including the towns of Carrara, Lucca, Pisa, Pisti 
and Florence. Sixth Edition. By C. B. Brack. _Illostrié 
with numerous Plans and Maps. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 24” 


O'SHEA and LOMAS. 
O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and Pih 


TUGAL. New (Eighth) Edition. By Jonn Lomas, Authord 
“Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, and Life.” — [ilastti# 
with Plans of Towns, Maps, &c. In 1 vol, crown 8v0, price !* 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
This day is published. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 
7 e Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp MacintyxE, V.C., 

on and Beyond Wales's oun Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geograpbical 
Society. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2ts. ; 
“Rarely has the 1eader of books of wild sport the good luck to fall on a prize 
ike General Macintyre’s ‘ Hindu-Koh,’ It is cram-full from cover to cover with 
i =py lore and adventures in one of the most interesting and m»gnificent 
= wed of the earth......He shows in every psge the good judgment. and the 
reniality the pluck and the candour, and the host of other choice qualities that 


go to waking a true disciple of Saint Hubert.’’—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; 


Prisons und their Inmates. By Francrs Scoueat, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
«Gives some startling pictures of prison life.” —Scotsman. 
“Tntroduces us into facts of prison life stranger than fiction.’’-—Rock. 
“Graphic and highly interesting sketches of prison life.”—Glasjow Evening 


News. ; re : 
«The author writes with much pathetic power.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


“Bears the unmistakable impress of fresh observation, and provides the 
eader with some amusing stories.”’—Daily News. 


Next week will be published. 


DODO and I: aNovel. By Captain Andrew 


Hacaarp. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


or, 


This day is published. 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 


gress, By Ropert Brypawu, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“Mr, Brydall’s book is, however, the most comprehensive history that has yet 
been published. Intelligent research and industry have gone towards its produc- 
tion. Itisa mine of facts on the origin and development of Scottish art.”— 


cca Next week will be published, Vol. III. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND, from the INTRODUCTION of CHRISTIANITY to the 
PRESENT DAY. By Atpnons BeELLesHermm, D.D, Cavon of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by D, OswaLp HuNnTER 
Brarr, 0.8.B., Monk of Fort Augustus, With a Map. 


This day is published. 


SORDELLO. An Outline Analysis of Mr. 


Browning’s Poem. By JEANIE Morison, Author of ‘‘The Purpose of the 
Ages,” ‘Ane Booke of Ballades,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Being a Short Record of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the 
Marcuioness of STAFFORD. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


“One of the brightest and pleasantest books of travel we have met with for 
some time......It would have been a eruelty to have deprived the public of the 
pleasure of perusing so prettily written and fresh an account of a journey round 
the world.”’-—St. James's Gazette. 

“The charm is in the way the old story is told by the young traveller. There 
is a freshness in it, a downright honesty of delight, which makes it all seem new.” 
—Daily Neus. 

This day is published, SEVENTH EDITION, 


THEISM. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘ Anti- 
Theistic Theories,” ‘‘The Philosophy of History,’ &c. Seventh Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY ! By Annette 


Lyster, Author of “A Leal Light Heart,’ ‘Two Old Maids,” “ Dr. 
L’Estrange,” “ North Wind and Sunshine,” &c. $3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


[This day. 
BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 


DAUGHTER. By Rozsert CLELAND, Author of “ Inchbracken,” ‘‘ True to 
a Type,” “ A Rich Man’s Relatives.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


THIRD SERIES.—No. V. contains:—A SincuLar Cask. By F. 8. Dellen- 
bangh—Pentock, By Miss Marion Bradley.—Price Is, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 889, NOVEMBER, 1885. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS, 
MASTER OF HIS Fate, Chaps. 5-6. By J. MacLaren Cobban, 
Diary or AN IpLE Docror. By Axel Munthe. 
Epwarp Fitz@eRALD: AN AFTERMATH. By Francis Hindes Groome. 
Notes ror AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
Oxz Worp. By Wallace Bruce. 
Tae BurMAn-S1AM-Cuina Rattway. By Hoit S. Hallett, 
Tur University Extension. By E. M. Johnstone. 
THE HuntTer IN THE HimaLayas. 


DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE IN WAR-TIME. 
C. Crutchley, Lt. R.N.R, 


Lavy Basy, Chaps, 37-38, 

TuE OLp Satoon. 

Wuat tHe Frencu ELECTIONS MEAN. 
More anout THE LEPERS AT THE CAPE, 


By Wm. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 35s, 


THE 


LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


By SPENCER WALPOLE, 


Author of “A History of England from 1815.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘* A standard biography...... It takes rank in i { 
the statesman and the student beside pe ie * Palmerston,’ poly eee 
‘Canning’...... The work will be one of the books of the coming winter, to take 
down with you to read at country houses, and to talk about generally ; and 
‘ Have you read “ The Life of Lord John Russeli ? ”’ will be one of the questions 
for which the experienced diner-out should prepare himselt,” f 





With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, and an Index, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 


IN 1889, 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Atheneum.—" Mr. Curzon has written a good book, which contains all the 
facts about Central Asia that the British public wants to know..... The author is 
well informed, and has taken great trouble to put the po ition of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia truthfully before the public, and his final chapter, ‘ Russian Rule in 
Central —, is about as good as possible...... The descriptive portions of the book 
are excellent.” 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE BLUE FAIRY-BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Fall-Page Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford and 
G. P, Jacomb Hood. 

Spectator.— It is really difficult to find words cordial enough to welcome ‘ The 
Blue Fairy-Book ’... . Here are all the beloved old tales, the imaginative world of 
so many thousands of happy children, the unconscious beginning of all real educa- 
tion—never, let us trust, to be discredited by the positive sciences...... The illuse 
trations are generally excellent, and to an imaginative child would soon seem to 
belong to the stories .....We wish ‘The Blue Fairy-Book’ a place on many shelves, 
high and low, and in many hearts and heads, both old and young.” 


The HISTORY of PH@NICIA. By George 


Raw tyson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &c., Author of ** The History of 
Ancient Egypt,” &c. With 2 Maps, 10 Plates, and 122 Illustrations in the 


Text. 1 vol. 8vo, 24s. 
HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By G. G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 16s, 
** No better text-book of the subject could be had for such institutes as deal 
with commercial geography, or for private individuals desirous of obtaining a 
general knowledge of the subject. Taking the book as a whole, probably no 
handwvook of commercial geography in any language is equal to it.” PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. CLurrersuck, Authors of “Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustratious from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Authors. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


FLORIDA DAYS. By Margaret Deland, 


Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” ‘‘ The Old Garden,” &, With 12 Full- 
Page Plate: (2 Ktched and 4 in Colours), and about 50 Illustrations in the 
Text, by Louis K. Harlow. 8vo, 2is, 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND, from the Invasion of Henry 
the Second to the Union (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Bani, LL.D., 
D.C.L. New Edition, Revised throughout and Knlarged, 8vo, 63, 


EAST COAST DAYS and MEMORIES. By 


the Author of *‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE. Edited by Ricnarp F, Crarkg, 8.J., Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Sup-rnatural Religion.’ 1 vol. 8vo, 63. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: An Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


No. 85, 8vo, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


THE BELL of ST, PAUL’S.—Part II, | EARLY DAYS in SOUTHERN CALI- 
Chaps. 27-30. By WaLTeR Besant. | FORNIA. By Horace HuTcHinsoy. 


FEAR and HATE. By May KenpDALr. 
SOME INDIAN INSECTS. ByC.T. | 
BucKLAND, F.Z.8. | SS oe aSketch. By W. E. 


Chaps. 10-12, 
By| AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
{ ANDREW LANG. 


The WEIRD of the WALFORDS, 
Mrs, ALFRED BaLpWInN, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 








NEW 


CHOICELY 


ILLUSTRATED 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTSMEN : 


BOOKS. 
their Work and their 


Method. AStndyof the Art to-day, with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PENNELL. Profusely Illustrated with Photogravures and other Engravin 


consisting of Work by Eminent English, Foreign, and American Artists. 4to. 


Just Teady, 


A NEW BOOK OF COLOURED PICTURES, WITH MUSIC. 


FLOWERS of PARADISE. Music—Verse—Design—Illustration. By 


REGINALD F. HALLWARD. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. Royal 4to, 63. 
NEW VOLUME OF “CATHEDRAL CITIES.”’—A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. FARREN’S “ELY & NORWIcH» 


CATHEDRAL CITIES.-PETERBOROUGH. With the Abbeys of Croy. 


land and Thorney. 


23 Plates Drawn and Etched by ROBERT FARREN, With an Introduction by EDMUND VENABLES, M.4., Precentor of L'neolp, 


Colombier 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, £2 2s. net; Proofs folio, half-roxburgh, £5 5s. net. The Edition is limited to 125 Small Paper and 45 Large, 





NEW 
By BRET HARTE. , 
The HERITAGE of DEDLOW MARSH: 


and other Tales. By Bret Harte, Author of ‘‘Cressy.” 2 vols., 12s, 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘‘The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh’ is a power‘nl 
sketch...... In the second story, ‘A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills,’ the 
author presents us with a Californian Don Quixote, It is only a sketch, but 
the colour is beautifully warm...... * A Secret of Telegraph Hill,’ like the rest, 
is charming ; at once sensational and soft in tone—a combination of effects 
rarely attained in modern fiction.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :— There are four short stories in there two 
volumes, all of them told with Bret Harte’s inimitable humour, and giving 
us glimpses of life and scenery which have still to become commonplace—as 
any rate for Engl shmen.”’ 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


AREPUTED CHANGELING. By Charlotte 


M. Yoner. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 
The Scotsman says:—‘‘The story will charm the dullest reader, and its 
literary excelience will satisfy the most cultured and fastidious critic.’’ 
The Atheneum :—* A brightly written and ingeniously constructed story.” 
The St. James's Gazette says:—‘‘It is a sketch of English Court society in 
the latter days of the Stuarts; and the idea is prettily carried out.” 


B; 
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TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. | 


NEW VOLUME. 


WALPOLE. By Joun Mortey. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Newt week. | STRAFFORD. By H. D. Trait. 


NOVELS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. 3 vols. Crown 80, 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘‘ Marooned’ is an excellent addition to Mr 
Clark Russell’s series of thrilling nautical novels. Never has his fancy in. 
dulged in more interesting flights, or his pen drawn more weird ske’ches of 
the varying aspects of the sea. The tale, too, although full of interest, jg 
more natural than some of its predecessars.”” ‘ 

The Athinzum says:—‘‘ Exceedingly interesting......Mr. Clark Russell has 
rarely done better work.” 

The Ubserver says :— It is a rattling tale of sea adventure.” 


By F. MARTON CRAWFORD, 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” “ Greifenstein,”’ “ Paul Patoff,” “ Mr, 
Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &c. 3 vols., 31s, 64, 

The Athenzum says :—“‘ The plot is skilfully concocted, and the interest is 
sustained to the end...... The whole is a very clever piece of work.” 

The Academy says —‘‘* Sant’ Ilario’ is a continuation of ‘Saracinesca,’ 
and, like that story, is a picture of the ways of the old Roman nobility under 
the last days of the Temporal Power, drawn with force and fidelity, which we 
have learned to expect from the author.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


NEW VOLUME, 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





A DAY-BY-DAY RECORD OF EVENTS DURING THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, 
Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to Jubilee Dav, being the First Fifty Years of her Majesty’s Reign, By JOSEPH IRVING. In? 

vols, 8vo, 18s.cach. Vo!. I., June 20th, 1837, to February 23th, 137i. Vol. I1., February 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887. 
The Second Volume may also be had in Thivee Parts :—Part I., February 24th, 1871, to March 19th, 1874, 4s, 6d.; Part II., March 20th, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 45,60; 


Port IIT., July 23rd, 1878, to June 24th, 1837, 93. 





NEW EDITION, with a PREFATORY ee On the POSITION and 


PROSPECTS of POETRY. 
The HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Alfred 


Austin. A New Edition, with a Prefatory Essay ‘On the Position and 
Prospects of Poetry.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘“ FO’C’S’LE YARNS.” 


The MANX WITCH, and other Poems. 


By T. P. Brown, Author of “ Betsy Lee,’’ ‘‘ Fo’c’s'le Yarns,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 7°. 60. 
The Scots Observer says:—‘' By far Mr. Brown's best book. The material is 
vicher than ever, the range is vastly wider, the method more varied, the accom- 
plishmentis«f several styles at lea-t as masterly, as fullof vigour and of cunning 
as before. Here the writer’s genius—no weaker word will do—is revealed under 
severai new aspects.” 


INDIVIDUALISM: a System of Politics. 
By WorpswortH DontstHorPE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Principles of 
Plutology,” &c. 8vo, 14s. 

A NEW BOOK by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 


SOME EMINENT WOMEN of OUR TIMES. 


Short Biographical Sketches. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 
CHEAPER ISSUE, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


REPORTS on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
1852-1882. By Marruew ARNOLD, D.C L., LL.D., one of H.M.’s Inspectors of 
Schools, Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Francis Sanprorp, K.C.B. Cheaper 
Issue, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 








Now ready, with nearly 500 Pictures.—THE 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1889, 


A Volume of 900 pages, with nearly 500 Illustrations, price 8s. 

The Volume contains a Complete Novel, ‘‘SANT’ ILARIO,” by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, and numerous Short Stories, Poems, and Essays by well-known 
Writers, with Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Athenzum says :—“‘ The ‘ English Illustrated Magazine,’ 1888-9, is an exce!- 
lent bargain.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 361, for NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains:— 

KrrsTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 10-13, 

James Hoae. By George Saintsbury. 

DanrTE. 

THE GARDENS OF Pompe. By Mrs. Lecky. 

— In Canapa. By the Rev. A. J, Church. 
ICK, 

. Eron Firry Years Aco. By C. T. Buckland. 

8. THE BaLLap OF THE Kine’s Mercy, By Yussuf, 

9. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 





Nop wre 





A HISTORY of the LATER ROMAN 


EMPIRE from ARCADIUS to IRENE, A.D. 395-800. By Joun B. Bony, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo, 32:. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 


AESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With an 


Introcuction, Commentary, and Branslation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D,, 
Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge, 8vo, 12s, 


AESCHYLUS.—The SUPPLICES. A Revised 


Text, with Introdaction, Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation. By 
T. G. Tucker, M.A., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of 
Melbourne, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Sambridze. 8vo, 103. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


VIRGIL.—ANEID VII. Edited, with 


Notes and Vocabulary, by the Rev. AnTHUR CALVERT, M.A. 18mo, ls. 64, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


STORM WARRIORS; or, Lifeboat Work 
on the Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. Joun Giumorer, Crown 8vo, 3s. 61, 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Began with the OCTOBER Number. Several changes have been introduced. 
A Prospectus giving full details may be obtained from any Bookseller. The 
Magazine is now printed on thicker paper, a new and bolder type being used. 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘ Altogether the magazine in its new guise 
more than sustains its old reputation.” 

The Graphic says :—‘ The changes made are certainly vast improvements, and 
must enhance the high reputation that the magazine enjoys amoung the sixpennies,” 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For NOVEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contain3:— 


1, St. HELENa’s Vision. After Paolo Verone:e. Frontispiece. 

2. THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF Epnesus. By Lewis Morris. 

3. MARGARET OF ScoTLAND. By Mrs.Oliphant. Illustrated by Geo. Reid, B.9.4. 
4. My Journey 30 Texas. By Arthur Paterson. 

5. Tue Dockers’ Story. By Benjamin Tillett, 

6. Cracow. By Adam Gielgud. Illustrated. 

7. How Happy Coutp I Be with EitHeR! [Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
8. Bombay. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

9. St. MicwaEL’s. By Professor T. E. Thorpe. Illustrated. 

10. Tue Rina or Amasis. Chaps. 3-4. By the Earl of Lytton. 

ll, November, A Decorated Page. By Heywood Sumner, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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